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ALFRED EMANUEL SMITH 


Nominated for the presidency by the Democratic National Convention on June 28 
—the highest reward within the gift of a party that had utilized his services since 
boyhood, over a period of thirty-three years, with but a single brief interruption. 
At the age of twenty-two Alfred Smith became a clerk in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Jurors in New York City, remaining there for eight years until he 
was elected to the State legislature. He served in that office for twelve years, 
becoming majority leader and Speaker. Then came a term as Sheriff of New York 
County, and another as President of the Board of Aldermen of the metropolis. 
Four terms as Governor of the State of New York have rounded out this political 
career which has covered a third of a century and presumably is not yet complete. 
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What Is Now We remarked in these pages 
a last month that the news of 

° Mr. Hoover’s nomination on 

June 14 had been so thoroughly dissemi- 
nated that within twenty-four hours it had 
become a well-digested historical fact in the 
public mind. This of course was due in 
part to the circumstances of the preliminary 
campaign. Mr. Coolidge’s statement, when 
on his vacation a year ago, that he did not 
‘choose to run for President in 1928” had 
given the Republican party a full year’s 
notice, and the resultant candidacy of 
Secretary Hoover was the only one of many 
incipient ‘‘booms”’ that had received nation- 
wide support. California and the entire 
Pacific coast were for Hoover, and the East 
was also strong in Hoover sentiment. No 
other candidate emerged in the official 
circles of the Coolidge administration. Some 
of the States were prepared to give compli- 
mentary votes to favorite sons; but with 
the death of Senator Willis of Ohio, and 
with the success of the Hoover promoters 
in the Ohio presidential primaries, the 
various favorite-son movements ceased to 
be taken seriously by the country. Support 
for Governor Lowden was indeed serious 
and important, but it was mainly confined 
to States in the upper Mississippi Valley. 
The Kansas City Convention became con- 
vinced, before it had begun its work, not 
only that Mr. Hoover would be nominated, 
but that the elements opposing him would 
yield gracefully and promptly to the judg- 
ment of the majority. All this seems like 
a record of past events in school-book 
histories because it was so little surprising. 


A Result Millions of people who had 
gr Pat been following the proceedings 


in the newspapers, and other 
millions who had been actual auditors by 
virtue of the radio, found it as easy to make 
up their own minds as it had been easy for 
the delegates to reach a decision at Kansas 
City. There was far more sincere accept- 
ance of the result throughout the rank and 
file of the party—not to mention the party 
leaders in States and localities—than had 
been the case when Mr. Harding was nom- 
inated at Chicago in 1920. It was gener- 
ally admitted on all hands that the party 
had done well in nominating Herbert 
Hoover for the first place and Senator 
Curtis of Kansas for the second. It was 
declared that the Convention had responded 
to an exceptionally clear guidance of public 
opinion as indicated by the press, the 
primary elections, the straw votes, the ex- 
pressions of leaders, and such other tests 
as could be applied to find out what the 
country expected of the politicians, in view 
of the continued refusals of President 
Coolidge and the firm declination of Mr. 
Hughes. The nomination of Mr. Hoover, 
was, to sum it up, the logical thing, and it 
met with a sort of comfortable acquiescence. 


Gov. Smith's The Houston convention had 
pin | hi “s, not been held when our issue 

for July went to press, but we 
were safe enough, as the event showed only 
a few days later, in predicting with con- 
fidence that Governor Smith would be 
nominated, if not on the first ballot, then 
on the second. We were merely using re- 
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liable sources of information. . Undeniably 
the victory of Alfred E. Smith was one of the 
most impressive in the history of American 
politics. It denoted an almost unprece- 
dented change of attitude. When the dead- 
locked convention of 1924, at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, had been unable 
to secure the two-thirds majority for the 
leading candidate, Mr. McAdoo, and had in 
like manner failed to accord the victory to 
Governor Smith, who was Mr. McAdoo’s 
chief opponent, he would have been a 
discredited prophet who should then have 
predicted that four years later Governor 
Smith was destined to win on the -first 
ballot, carrying not merely a bare majority 
of the convention but a well-rounded-out 
two-thirds. There was great bitterness 
among the Democratic masses in 1924, 
and the party’s admirable candidate, John 
W. Davis, was the victim of unhealed ani- 
mosities. Many of the McAdoo supporters 
sulked in their tents, and the Tammany 
cohorts of Alfred E. Smith showed their 
traditional indifference to the claims of 
genuine party discipline. 


Four Years When an Englishman ares 
ahaa time ago asked Mr. John W. 


Davis to explain the difference 
between the Republican and Democratic 
parties, Mr. Davis, with his unfailing humor 
and good temper, replied that the main differ- 
ence was about seven million votes. The 
State of New York cast 950,796 votes for Mr. 
Davis, and 1,820,058 for President Coolidge. 
Senator LaFollette, running independently 
and heading two tickets, namely the Pro- 
gressive and the Socialist, received in New 
York 268,510 as a Progressive and 98,763 
more on the Socialist ticket. Small votes 
were also cast for two Labor tickets. It is 
worthy of note that the aggregate of these 
votes for LaFollette and other minor candi- 
dates in New York State was equal to fully 
one-half the vote cast for John W. Davis. 
Mr. Coolidge carried the State by a plural- 
ity over Davis of about 870,000 votes. 
If the delegates to the Madison Sqvare 
Garden convention could have been lined 
up after the election in November, 1924, 
and put on oath, the majority of them, 
it may be asserted, would have sworn that 
they would never support Tammany’s 
favorite son in any future presidential 
convention. They deeply resented what 
they called the treacherous discrimination 
that the Tammany voters had shown in 
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sacrificing the presidential ticket of Davis 
and Bryan. For it should be remembered 
that Alfred E. Smith was running for 
Governor, and that his name was on the 
same ballot paper with those of the Demo- 
cratic presidential electors. Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith received 676,co0 votes more than 
were cast for the head of the party ticket, 
Hon. John W. Davis. Theodore Roosevelt, 
running. for Governor on the Republican 
ticket, received 300,000 votes less than 
President Coolidge. Smith beat Roosevelt 
by a plurality of more than 100,000 votes. 


Some Further Referring to the figures of the 
oe national popular vote for 
— President four years ago, our 
readers may find it convenient to be re- 
minded that 15,725,016 were cast for 
Coolidge, and 8,383,503 for Davis. The 
difference, therefore, was considerably more 
than seven millions. The term for Governor 
of New York is two years, and Smith 
ran again in 1926, his opponent being Mr. 
Ogden Mills, who is now Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury at Washington. Governor 
Smith in 1926 received 1,523,717 votes and 
Mr. Mills 1,276,239. The Smith plurality, 
therefore, was about 250,000, which was 
8 per cent. of the total vote that was cast 
(including certain minor candidates). The 
Democratic party had honored itself in 
nominating a man of such superior qualifica- 
tions as John W. Davis. Asa young Repre- 
sentative in Congress from West Virginia 
he was held in highest esteem by all Con- 
gressmen, regardless of party. President 
Wilson made him Solicitor-General. Every 
member of Congress, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, had joined in recommend- 
ing him to the President for that high legal 
office. During the war period his official 
services were of exceptional value, and 
when Ambassador Page was obliged to re- 
tire by reason of mortal illness, Mr. Davis 
was named for the London place and filled 
it most acceptably. Neither party could 
have presented a better qualified candidate, 
nor one more suitable from every stand- 
point of character and personality. The 
fact that he fell so far short of succéss at the 
polls had nothing at all to do with his fit- 
ness, or with the esteem in which he was 
held. Mr. Coolidge, who had succeeded to 
the Presidency by reason of the death of 
President Harding, had won the confidence 
of the country, and there was a wide- 
spread feeling against changing parties. 
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But the Tam- 
many vote in New 
York is not to be 
explained on just that ground 
of confidence in Coolidge. 
Among politicians it was freely 
rumored that the success of 
Smith for Governor had been 
won at the sacrifice of Davis 
for President. The prestige of 
the Governor as an unbeatable 
vote-getter was not to be 
damaged. New York has 
forty-five electoral votes out 
of a grand total of five hundred 
and thirty-one. Electors are 
chosen on State-wide ticket, 
rather than separately in Con- 
gressional districts as they 
ought to be chosen. A mere 
plurality of the popular vote 
in New York gives the entire 
forty-five electoral votes to the 
man who wins at the polls on 
the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November. Speak- 
ing in terms of normal politics, 
and as experienced party 
leaders make their calculations, 


Smith, and 
the Needed 
New York Vote 


F a 
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the Democrats cannot elect 
their ticket this year unless 
they carry New York. The 
experience of Al Smith as a 
vote-getter has made them feel 
that he could probably carry 
his own State. At least the party is sure 
of full Tammany loyalty to a presidential 
ticket headed by Smith. 


No Othr Tf a “dry” leader like Mr. 
Available — Cordell Hull, or Senator 
Candidate 


George, or Senator Glass, or 
Senator Robinson, had been placed at the 
head of the ticket he would have had scanty 
chance to carry the State of New York. 
He could not have relied at all upon 
the full support of the Tammany cohorts, 
who are now in control of the Democratic 
machinery not only of New York City but 
elsewhere in large towns of the State. In 
short, the Democrats were not proposing to 
make this year’s campaign in the spirit of 
martyrs ready to sacrifice themselves in ad- 
vance for a lost cause. They wanted the 
offices and emoluments as well as the 
prestige of victory. To carry the country 
they could not afford to lose New York. 
But their only chance to carry New York, 


GOVERNOR SMITH IN TAMMANY REGALIA ON JULY 4 


Although remaining at Albany in the executive mansion as his head- 
quarters for the presidential campaign, Governor Smith spent several July 
days in New York. On the Fourth he spoke at Tammany Hall’s regular 
celebration. In the picture above is shown also (at the right) Hon. John 
R. Voorhis, eldest of Tammany Sachems, now in his ninety-ninth year. 


in view of other possible candidates, was to 
nominate Governor Smith. This idea had 
been quietly but steadily urged upon Demo- 
cratic politicians, through the national and 
local committees and through other agencies, 
ever since the defeat of the Davis-Bryan 
ticket of 1924, and particularly since the 
election of Smith as Governor in 1926 for a 
fourth term. 


Our number for July, which 
went to press on June 16, 
predicted candidates and issues 
in such a way that several pages of comment 
might well enough have been written a 
month later, in so far as main facts and 
interpretations were concerned. This is 
not to claim credit for unusual insight or 
foresight, but simply to remind our readers 
that already matured conditions had deter- 
mined the course of both conventions. For 
example, we made the following remarks as 
regards the strength of Governor Smith that 


Predictions 


Fulfilled 
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would doubtless be exhibited when the dele- 
gates were gathered at Houston and were 
proceeding to organize their -reat party 
council: 

Early in June it was conservatively stated that 

Governor Smith would have about 700 votes on the 
first ballot in the convention of 1,100 members. 
The two-thirds rule would require 734 votes for the 
nomination. But Governor Smith was the second- 
choice candidate of Ohio, Maryland, and certain 
other States; and it was the accepted view that if 
such delegations did not shift their votes to Smith 
before the announcement of the first ballot, they 
would certainly make the change on the next. This 
confidence was in no way shaken as the days went 
on and the advance guard proceeded to Houston, 
Texas,. the second chosen center of great political 
decisions for 1928. 
In point of fact, on the night of Thursday, 
June 28, the first roll call was completed 
with 724% for Smith, this being nine votes 
short of the required two-thirds majority; 
but before the announcement of the ballot 
could be made, the Ohio delegation asked 
the privilege of changing its vote and gave 
forty-seven (which had previously been cast 
for Atlee Pomerene) to Governor Smith, 
who had already received one of Ohio’s 
total of forty-eight. 


The First- | After Ohio had thus changed, 
—. Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, 


Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
other States made shifts which brought the 
Smith total up to 849%. Thus Judge 
Olvany and his associates of the Tammany 
Hall committee had made no over-estimate 
of the strength of their candidate, but had 
known exactly what they could count upon. 
On this first ballot, Senator George of 


Georgia had received 5534 votes, Senator 
Reed of Missouri 52, Cordell Hull 50 and a 
large fraction, Jesse H. Jones of Texas 43, 
Chief Justice Watts of South Carolina 18, 
and small votes (in each case less than 
ten) were cast for Governor Vic Donahey 
of Ohio, Evans Woollen of Indiana, Repre- 
sentative Ayres of Kansas, Mr. Pomerene 
of Ohio, Huston Thompson of California, 
and Governor Bigelow of Mississippi. 
Senator Reed of Missouri promptly an- 
nounced his acceptance and support of 
Governor Smith’s nomination, and the 
result was received by the party with very 
much the same approval as that which had 
greeted Hoover’s success at Kansas City. 


Conventions Mr. Hoover’s victory had not 
ai Victory at first pleased the friends of 
ex Mr. Lowden and the sup- 
porters of the McNary-Haugen bill, while 
the Smith victory in like manner had 
deeply disappointed large numbers of 
Democratic prohibitionists. Readers who 
are not versed in practical politics must 
remember that a national party, in the 
very nature of the case, picks its leaders 
with a view to carrying the election. There 
is nothing unworthy in this motive, nor is 
any harm done to the cause of good govern- 
ment by the candidate-sifting of practical 
politicians. Voters are left free to reverse 
the judgment of either convention. The 
election this year will be determined by 
the voters who are not under the magic 
spell of party names. Doubtless many who 
are nominally Republicans will vote for 
Smith, and certainly many who are nomi- 
nally Democrats will vote 











for Hoover. An increasing 
number of independents 
will vote as they like, re- 
gardless of the names Re- 
publican and Democrat. 
Four years ago about five 
million votes were cast for 
LaFollette and five other 
minor candidates. While 
it is certain, humanly 
speaking, that the choice 
will lie between Hoover 
and Smith, the voters will 
not feel themselves under 
any party compulsion 
whatsoever. But Demo- 








THE NEW HOME OF THE SOCIETY OF TAMMANY 
Now being erected on Union Square, New York City, not far from the Hall on 
Fourteeath Street which has been Tammany’s headquarters for sixty years. 


crats had deliberately con- 
cluded that with the 
popularity of Smith in New 
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York, and with the power- 
ful influences that will be 
brought to bear for Smith 
in Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut and New Jersey, the 
nomination of New York’s 
Governor would give them 
a chance—their only chance 
—of winning the election 
as against so popular and 
satisfactory a candidate as 
Herbert Hoover on _ the 
Republican ticket. 


Barriers Governor 
Overcome- Smith had to 
(/) Tammany 


encounter in- 
tense opposition on several 
grounds. That he had 
been wholly and_insepa- 
rably associated with Tam- 
many Hall during a long 
po:itical career could not be denied, first, 
because the facts were known to everybody, 
and second, because this very association 
was his most valuable working asset. Smith 
easily carried New York in 1924, while 
Davis lost. Thus it is argued by Democrats 
that if Smith had run for President in 
1924 and Davis for Governor, Smith would 
have won and Davis (who has always 
stood for the things that Tammany in- 
stinctively dislikes) would have lost. Demo- 
crats of the South and West do not like 
Tammany. Even Judge Winston of North 
Carolina, who contributed a widely-read 
article to this magazine, in our May issue, 
advocating an alliance between Tammany 
and the “Solid South,” was inclined to 
be apologetic for proposing such a thing. 
There could be no doubt of his having in 
former times shared in the Southern dis- 
approval of Tammany Hall. 


Barriers— But besides overcoming this 
(2) Prohi- southern and western j 
bition : a 


dice against Tammany, it 
was necessary for the supporters of Smith to 
meet face to face the antagonisms that had 
been aroused by the New York Governor’s 
aggressive leadership of the wets of the 
country against the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act. From the 
standpoint of the hard-bgiled politician, 
therefore, Governor Smith was nominated 
because he was thought to be the only 
Democrat in sight who could swing the 
electoral vote of New York State into line. 





THE TWO MOST IMPRESSIVE ORATORS AT HOUSTON 
At the left is Mr. Claud Bowers, a successful author of political history who is 
now an editorial writer in New York. At the right is Hon. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy in the Wilson Administration. 
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Without New York, defeat. To win New 


- York, Smith must be taken, however bitter 


the dose, and in spite of his Tammany 
connections and his “‘wet”’ record. 


The convention had opened 
at Houston on Tuesday, June 
26. Mr. Claud Bowers, of 
New York, as temporary chairman, had 
made the keynote speech, ignoring the liquor 
question, but dramatizing the alleged his- 
torical differences between the following of 
Thomas Jefferson and that of Alexander 
Hamilton. This scholarly attempt to find 
a real and fundamental basis for distinc- 
tion between the two parties would have 
been more valuable if one could only have 
made the facts fit the theory. Every intel- 
ligent citizen is at once a follower of Ham- 
ilton and of Jefferson, just as everybody 
follows Washington, while very few people 
dissent from the doctrinal positions of 
Andrew Jackson or of Abraham Lincoln. 
Mr. Bowers harshly disapproved of cor- 
ruption in public office, and laid such 
improprieties at the door of the Republicans. 
All good citizens deplore corruption and 
malfeasance, and these faults are not pe- 
culiar to either party. It might be remarked 
that Tammany’s record as regards grafting 
and corruption is worse than that of any 
other distinct element of either great party. 
Convention orators care little for those 
adages of caution about pots calling kettles . 
black, and people living in glass houses. Sen- 
ator Moses and Senator Reed never hesitate. 


Invoking 
Jefferson 
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Mr. Bowers made a brilliant 
speech ; but when the academic 
and scholarly person associ- 
ates with practical politicians and. endeavors 
to sound a partisan key-note, he is apt to 
become reckless. Thus his scintillations 
while readable are unconvincing. This, as 
many readers will remember, was a fault 
of the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of 
Massachusetts. When he turned from the 
philosophical contemplation of American 
political history to indulge in the oratory 
of conventions and campaigns, he seemed 
far less poised and just in his attacks upon 
the Democratic party than many of the 
“low-brow” untutored workers in the field 
of professional politics. In such respects 
there was a contrast between the speech of 
Mr. Bowers and that of Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who placed Governor Smith in 
nomination. Mr. Roosevelt is also a 
“scholar in politics,” but he has had much 
practical experience. He desired rather to 
win Republican support for Governor Smith 
than to crystallize Republican opposition 
to Smith by exaggerated and insincere 
party accusations. With speakers like 
Bowers and Roosevelt, the Democratic 
oratory at Houston was regarded by the 
press as more brilliant than the Repub- 
lican oratory at Kansas City. 


Partisan 
Oratory 


For the While these exhibitions of 
Pe nal platform eloquence had noth- 
ing to do with the adoption of 
platforms or the securing of support for 
candidates, they had much to do with the 
sustained interest of the audience, and 
therefore with the favorable publicity that 
influences voters. It must be remembered 
that the audience was not at Houston, 
Texas, except for a minor fraction of it. 
The real audience, on the contrary, was all 
over the United States, a number of radio 
stations having been successfully hooked 
up for this major occasion. There was 
complaint, indeed, at Houston that the 
principal speeches were carefully scheduled 
to come at hours in the evening when the 
maximum number of radio listeners might 
find it convenient to hear what was said. 
Unquestionably Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
with his careful, lucid phrases, his candid 
tone, and his beautiful voice, was the fore- 
most orator of this year’s conventions, and 
would have been accorded first place by 
millions of listeners. Perhaps Senator Borah 
at Kansas City would have stood second. 


Senator Presiding officers at national 
Robinson for conventions are greatly in the 
Vice-President 


limelight; and if they show 
fine qualities, and stand the critical tests 
day by day, they promptly acquire nation- 
wide fame. This was true of Senator 
Walsh at Madison Square Garden four 
years earlier, and it was true of Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas at Houston 
in June. As Permanent Chairman, Mr. 
Robinson won favor. The radio and news- 
paper publics made his acquaintance, and 
took to him. It became an easy matter to 
put him on the ticket for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. Senator Robinson has filled several 
important offices at the hands of his fellow 
citizens in Arkansas, and as a floor leader of 
the Democratic minority in the Senate he 
has acquitted himself well. He has been 
consistently a “dry” in his past support of 
Prohibition. In religious affiliation he is a 
Methodist. Arkansas is at once a Southern 
and a Western State; and “Joe”? Robinson 
represents the old American stock of the 
South and West that had heretofore been 
opposed to Tammany and Al Smith. His 
nomination was regarded as in the interest 
of party harmony, as the supporters of the 
ticket would say; or, it was achieved as an 
obvious ‘‘straddle” if viewed from an un- 
sympathetic standpoint. 


Prohibition The real straddle, of course, is 
Pla the found in the action of the 
latform 4 

convention on what proved 

to be the one sharply contested feature of 
the platform. Senator Key Pittman of 
Nevada was Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, while Senator Glass, Mr. 
Josephus Daniels, Mr. Cordell Hull and 
other Southern leaders were members. Plat- 
forms in Democratic conventions are 
adopted by simple majorities, and not by 
the two-thirds vote requisite for naming the 
ticket. On platform issues the “drys” 
were clearly in control from the start, and 
were not disposed to compromise. The 
“drys” were holding church meetings at 
Houston; and all the opponents of Smith 
were working hard to build a platform upon 
which New York’s Governor could not 
consistently run. The platform is elabo- 
rate, more than one-sixth of it being devoted 
to the single sybject of Agriculture. Only 
two sentences are given to the topic of 
Law Enforcement, under which head the 
Prohibition question is presented. Of these 
two sentences the first one assailed the 
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Republican party for “‘its failure to 
enforce laws enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States.” The 
second sentence reads as follows: 
“Speaking for the national Democ- 
racy, this convention pledges the 
party and its nominees to an honest 
effort to enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment and all other provi- 
sions of the Federal Constitution 


and all laws enacted pursuant 
thereto.” 
Victory In view of the intense 
J im controversy over the 


question in the ses- 


this sentence was regarded as a 
great victory for the “drys.” They 
were led in the committee by 
Governor Moody of Texas, Hon. 
Josephus Daniels of North Caro- 
lina, and Bishop Cannon of the 
Southern Methodist Church, while 
opposing them were such leaders 
as Senators Tydings of Maryland 
and Edwards of New Jersey. Mr. 
Daniels presented to the committee 
an extended and circumstantial 














plank, identifying the Democratic 
party with the adoption of Pro- 
hibition, and pledging it to the 
permanent support of that policy 
as a great moral and social achieve- 
ment. As adopted, however, Sena- 
tor Glass and other uncompromising “drys” 
who were definitely opposed to Governor 
Smith declared the platform to be a clear 
and unambiguous endorsement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act. They were in majority control. 


Gov. Smith The platform was adopted 
Repudiates before the convention pro- 
the Platform Saye 

ceeded to make nominations. 

The supporters of Smith were not in the 

least disturbed by the fact of a Dry plat- 

form. On the contrary, the shrewd ones, 
particularly the Tammany group in the 
convention, were evidently well satisfied. 

Nothing could obscure their own record 

for “wetness”; and the harmless Dry 

plank was useful in winning the South and 

West for Tammany’s candidate. Governor 

Smith, of course, had been so conspicuously 

an anti-prohibition leader that he would 

have made a serious political blunder if 
he had ignored the question in his telegram 


THE CANDIDATE FOR THE VICE-PRESIDENCY AND 


MRS. ROBINSON 


Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas was Permanent Chairman 

of the Democratic convention, and was nominated for the Vice- 

Presidency without opposition. Like the Republican candidate for 
the same office, he has been floor leader of his party in the Senate. 


‘to the convention accepting the nomina- 


tion. In his message of June 29th the 
Governor said: 


I stand committed to the platform and will 
welcome an opportunity to reorganize and make 
more efficient the changes in government to the end 
that the burden of taxation may be lightened. Our 
platform lays at rest the absurd claim insidiously 
put out by Republican propaganda that the Re- 
publican party has a monopoly upon the mechanics 
of prosperity. Our platform in its tariff and finan- 
cial policies gives assurance to every legitimate 
business man, wage-earner, farmer, and taxpayer, 
that prosperity will not only be conserved, but fairly 
distributed among all. 


As regards Prohibition, Governor Smith 
took the obvious stand that a President, 
under his oath of office, must enforce the 
laws. He proceeded, however, to say: 


It is well-known that I believe there should be 
fundamental changes in the present provisions for 
national Prohibition, based, as I stated in my Jack- 
son Day letter, on the fearless application to the 
problem of the principles of Jeffersonian democracy. 
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While I fully appreciate that these changes can only 
be made by the people themselves, through their 
elected representatives, I feel it to be the duty of 
the chosen leader of the people to point the way 
which, in his opinion, leads to a sane, sensible solu- 
tion of a condition which, I am convinced, is en- 
tirely unsatisfactory to the great mass of our people. 
Common honesty compels me to admit that 
corruption of law enforcement officials, bootlegging, 
and lawlessness are now prevalent throughout this 
country. I am satisfied that without returning to 
the old evils that grew from the saloon, which years 
ago I held, and still hold, ought always to be a de- 
funct institution in this country, by the application 
of the democratic principles of local self-government 
and States’ rights, we can secure real temperance, 
respect for law and eradication of the existing evils. 


An Issue ‘There is no attempt, in the 
Pr the platform on the one hand or 
‘ampaign 


in Governor Smith’s phrases 
on the other, to emphasize the sharp dif- 
ferences that exist on the prohibition 
question between the wet followers of 
Smith and the dry voters of the South 
and West. But Smith’s message in fact 
is a bold and sweeping repudiation of the 
platform. Under these circumstances it is 
impossible to convince the country that 
prohibition is not an issue in this campaign. 
There are, indeed, many other subjects 
that interest different groups and classes of 
voters. It will be assumed in some quarters 
that, since both conventions distinctly 
repudiated the proposals of the wets, 
national prohibition is entirely safe, regard- 
less of the presidential election. But Mr. 
Hoover has declared that he supports 


national prohibition as a great economic - 


and social experiment, valuable enough in 
its ascertained results to be further main- 
tained. Al Smith has stated over and 





‘way the States might prefer. 

















WET AND DRY DEMOCRATS—BOTH SATISFIED 
By Berryman, in the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 
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over again his utter abhorrence of national 
prohibition. It is his belief that, even with 
the Eighteenth Amendment embalmed in 
the Constitution, it should be left to the 
States to put their own interpretation upon 
the phrase “intoxicating beverages.”” Thus 
he would authorize them to decide how 
much or how little alcohol should be per- 
mitted in drinks to be sold in whatever 
Since Gov- 
ernor Smith’s first emergence as a national 
candidate was on this very issue of prohibi- 
tion, there is no way by which voters 
can be convinced that the victory of Smith 
and the defeat of Hoover will have no 
bearing upon the wet and dry question. 
Governor Smith has fully protected his 
personal position, has definitely repudiated 
the platform, and has given to the wets 
the right to believe that he would recom- 
mend to Congress certain fundamental 
changes in the existing law, if he were 
President. 


Campaigns As we have already intimated, 
Needlessly yr American public nowadays 
Prolonged “ 


absorbs these large news items 
simultaneously and without delay. The 
results of the Houston convention had been 
well enough understood everywhere in the 
United States to have prepared the public 
mind for an election on the national holiday, 
July fourth. As a matter of exact dates, 
election day will occur on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 6th. The State conventions in New 
York that will choose candidates for Gover- 
nor and other State offices, and for the seat 
in the United States Senate now occupied 
by Senator Copeland, will not assemble 
until late in September. That is to say, 
they will be held about two months and a 
half later than the national conventions. 
There will still remain six weeks between 
the State convention and election day. It is 
hard to persuade the manipulators of politi- 
cal and legal machinery to adapt their 
methods to the times in which we live. Mr. 
Hoover will be officially notified of his 
nomination on August 11, nearly two 
months after the thing happened. 


Senator Norris and _ other 
leaders in Congress are trying 
in vain to secure a favorable 
vote upon the proposal to lessen the period 
between the election of a President and his 
inauguration, and to bring the newly 
elected«Congress into action at a reasonable 
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time after its choice. We nominate a 
President in June, notify him in August, 
elect him in November, and inaugurate him 
on the fourth of the following March. He 
sits about and twiddles his thumbs while his 
predecessor sends a message to Congress 
on the first Monday of December and 
continues to approve or veto bills, appoint 
judges and other permanent officers, control 
our entire foreign policy, and dictate much 
of our domestic policy, until the fourth of 
March. With no telegraph lines, no rail- 
roads, no automobiles, no good highways, 
news was distributed slowly a century and a 
half ago. To nobody would our respect 
for the dates fixed in the original Constitu- 
tion seem so ridiculous as to the very men 
who shaped that instrument in 1787. They 
were sensible men, who had reasons for their 
actions. They would suggest, undoubtedly, 
that if Congress is unwilling to change the 
dates it might enact a law requiring Mr. 
Hoover, if elected, to ride on horseback 
from California to Washington for his in- 
auguration. We are sensible enough. in 
our States, at least in many of them, to 
shorten the campaign by nominating in the 
autumn rather than in the early summer. 
Whereas we elect Governors and legislators 
in November, we set them at work at the 
beginning of January, thus dispensing with 
the old legislators and the former executive 
group. Our national parties would do well 
to consider the question of holding their 
conventions about October first. Certainly 
Houston, Texas, would have been a more 
agreeable place at that time than it was in 
the sweltering days at the end of June. 
From four to six weeks would allow time 
enough for presidential campaigns. 


‘Abuses of | As matters stand there will not 
P yo gg be much obvious campaign 


activity during August. A 
great deal of quiet organization work will 
be going on but this will affect the voters 
only slightly, if at all. As we have already 
remarked, the voters would have been 
fully prepared for the, election if it had 
been held on the Fourth of July. The 
interval of more than four months between 
conventions and election day is not con- 
ducive to high-spirited, useful and creditable 
campaign methods. Short campaigns are 
the rule in England, France, Germany, and 
most other countries. With our long period, 
we allow the party machinery to become 
over-elaborate. We professionalize our great 

















© Harris & Ewing 
DR. HUBERT WORK, CAMPAIGN MANAGER FOR 
MR. HOOVER 
The new chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee was born in Pennsylvania and educated as a 
physician. He began practice at Greeley, Colorado, in 
1885, and rose to eminence in his profession. Always 
active in Republican politics, he was Postmaster-General 
in the Harding administration and later Secretary of the 
Interior, resigning last month after more than six years 
cabinet service. 

political game, that ought rather to be 
amateur and impromptu. The newspapers 
and magazines, the radio, and a round of 
speeches such as those that Congressmen 
make in their own districts (not to men- 
tion legislative candidates and other well- 
informed people), would afford all the 
publicity that the voters require for their 
enlightenment. The manufacture and dis- 
tribution of hundreds of tons of documents 
by the party organizations is sheer waste of 
money and of good paper. The hiring of 
“‘spell-binders” by so-called “Speakers 
Bureaus” is merely a way to excuse the 
scandal of inflated expenditure. A great 
deal of money can be used in a four months’ 
campaign; and each party feels obliged to 
develop extensive strategic movements in 
various States and localities in order to 
meet the shrewd plans and smart tactics of 
the other party. A very short campaign 
would save the country from the greater 
share of this useless and absurd political 
professionalism. 








© Underwood 

TWO PROMINENT WORKERS IN THE REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN 

Following his preliminary work for the nomination of Mr. Hoover, Hon. 

James W. Good of Iowa (left) continues in charge of western campaign 

headquarters. The national chairman, Dr. Work, will maintain headquarters 

at Washington, while Senator Moses of New Hampshire (right) will be the 
most active of the eastern campaign advisers. 


Picking the On the Republican side, the 
Say’ Ofces Secretary of the Interior, Dr. 

Hubert Work, who had been a 

foremost leader in promoting the candidacy 
of Secretary Hoover, resigned from the 
Cabinet on July 2, to accept the position 
of campaign manager and Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. Mr. 
Hoover himself took his departure from 
Washington on July 14, and started for 
California, stopping on the way in Wiscon- 
sin to visit President Coolidge for a day or 
two at his vacation retreat. He had al- 
ready forwarded his resignation as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, to take effect at such 
date as would be arranged with Mr. Coo- 
lidge. We run our political machinery in 
this fashion. Yet it would seem regrettable 
that any one should think the resignation of 
either Hoover or Work to be necessary. 
If their political activity had been out of 
line with the views of President Coolidge, 
no one could question the propriety of their 
leaving the Cabinet. They are, indeed, 
taking courses in accord with our political 
manners and customs. But we would do 
just as well to place our faith in the voters, 
and let the campaigns fight themselves out, 
with much less of the officiousness of par- 
tisan organization. Mr. James W. Good, 
who was active in the preliminary Hoover 
movement, takes charge of the campaign 
in the West. Senator Moses of New 


Hampshire will have some measure of au- 
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thority in the East, under 
Secretary Work’s general 
leadership. Every State 
will be carefully organized 
under its own party chief- 
tains, and nothing will be 
neglected. Mr. Hoover is 
preéminently the organizer 
and engineer, who has here- 
tofore achieved many things 
on a grand scale and who 
works with system, leaving 
nothing to luck or chance. 


On the other 
side there will 
be similar care 
to create a good working 
organization. Judge Olvany, 
head of Tammany Hall, is a 
master of political strategy. 
Leaders from all sections 
have been conferring with 
Governor Smith, and the 
Democratic campaign will be much _bet- 
ter supplied with machinery and money 
than four years ago. The Governor will not 
resign. Serving out his term he will be en- 
titled to a life pension of $6,500 for his years 
in public office. It is probable that the 
leaders of the Smith movement will keep 
their methods less exposed than the Re- 
publicans, and will carry on their strategic 
campaign more quietly than would be prac- 
tical for their opponents. Both sides have 
seemed anxious thus far to avoid all allu- 
sion to religious issues. Certain Protestants 
have stated openly that they would vote 
for Governor Smith in order to exhibit a 
spirit of religious tolerance. It is, of course, 
a poor rule that does not work both ways. 
We have a great number of Republican 
Catholics in the country, and it is fair to 
assume that they will not desert their own 
party merely because Mr. Hoover shows 
no sign of giving up his simple Quaker 
faith and joining their Church. So far as 
Protestants are concerned, there seems no 
disposition to object to Governor Smith 
because he holds to the religion in which he 
was brought up and educated. But there 
should, of course, be equal assurance on the 
other side that Catholic voters, who would 
prefer Mr. Hoover on various grounds, will 
not be influenced in their political action 
by their religious leaders. It is to be said 
that we have not as yet observed any indi- 
cations whatever that either Catholics or 


The Smith 
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Protestants are raising the religious ques- 
tion, either for or against the one candi- 
date or the other. This is, of course, as it 
should be. While it happens that no Catho- 
lic has as yet held the office of President, 
every other office—including that of Chief 
Justice of the United States over two long 
periods—has been held by Catholics. 


The Democratic The Democratic National Com- 

“nee mittee, meeting at the Demo- 

’ cratic Club in New York on 
July 11, chose for its new chairman, who is 
to take full charge of the management of 
Governor Smith’s presidential campaign, a 
business man of the highest standing, not 
hitherto identified with party politics. Mr. 
John J. Raskob is known the world over as 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
General Motors Corporation, and as the 
financial genius of the du Pont Company. 
He is everywhere admired and respected as 
a citizen, and regarded as a financier and 
business expert who has had no superior in 
our generation. In reporting his selection 
the New York Times made the following 
statement: 

Mr. Raskob, the newly elected Democratic 
national chairman, is a pronounced wet who, as a 
director of the, Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, has subscribed to the idea that the 
Eighteenth Amendment should be repealed, in that 
respect having gone to greater lengths than has 
Governor Smith himself in any of his public utter- 
ances on prohibition. Mr. Raskob is a Roman 
Catholic and the recipient of special honors from 
the Pope. A self-made man, he at present occupies 
one of the most conspicuous positions in connection 
with the management of one of the biggest business 
corporations in the world. 

_Mr. Raskob’s home is at Wilmington, 
Delaware. In a letter dated June 4, which 
was made public, Mr. Raskob dealt with 
the Prohibition question with the utmost 
frankness. He declared in that letter: 
_No one can survey or study the results of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Law 
during the past nine years without coming to the 
conclusion that their administration has been a 
complete failure. Mr. Hoover thinks, and many 
others did at one time think, Prohibition a great 
and noble social experiment. But it has failed, and 
I personally cannot conceive of any experiment 
founded on intolerance and not on good morals, 
being noble. 

Curiously enough, in that letter Mr. 
Raskob ventured the opinion that the two 
platforms would sidestep the question, 
expressing himself as follows: 

My judgment is that both parties will dodge this 
whole liquor question by inserting some innocuous 

















MR. JOHN J. RASKOB, HEAD OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


Mr. Raskob was born in Lockport, N. Y., in 1879 and will 

be fifty years old next March. He has long lived at 

Wilmington, Delaware, and has a large family. He is 

chief financial adviser of corporations employing several 
hundred thousand workmen. 


plank in their respective platforms at the June con- 
ventions; and our only hope of restoring to our 
people the kind of government our forefathers built 
and enjoyed is for all of us to interest ourselves in all 
economic questions to that degree necessary to 
acquire and disseminate honest and _ intelligent 
information with respect thereto. I believe the 
National Association Against Prohibition is hon- 
estly endeavoring to discover the proper solution of 
this liquor question along thoroughly sound eco- 
nomic lines, without bringing the saloon back into 
existence; and therefore it is entitled to strong 
support on the part of those of us that believe in 
the freedom and liberty that our form of constitu- 
tional government should guarantee us. 


Governor Smith’s frank position, and Mr. 
Raskob’s still more emphatic statements, 
bring the Eighteenth Amendment into the 
campaign with a vengeance. 


Some Our readers will be in better 
Questions = mood for platform compari- 
at Stake 

sons, and other contrasts 


whether personal or documentary, after 
another month. The campaign will not 
take on active aspects so far as the voters 
are concerned until some time in September. 
Mr. Hoover will define his views in an ac- 
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ceptance speech on August 11. It may be 
remarked that the Democratic platform 
changes its tone about the tariff. The Dem- 
ocrats have become protectionists in prac- 
tice, and they have at length abandoned 
free-trade as a theory. Asa matter of fact 
our prosperity rests upon the free-trade that 
exists among our forty-eight States. The 
greater part of our foreign commerce is 
actually on a free-trade basis. Our imports 
under the free list are larger in volume and 
value than those that are dutiable. But we 
levy duties, in a good many lines of produc- 
tion, in order to keep the home market for 
goods produced here on a high-wage basis. 
Both parties now hold to this view; and 
every Congressman, regardless of party, is 
looking out for the producers of his own 
district. Meanwhile we are importing 
nearly three billions of dollars worth of 
goods yearly on the free list, and only half 
as much on the dutiable basis. 


It was a surprise to find in the 
new Democratic platform the 
old expression about the im- 
mediate independence of the Philippines. 
The Filipino leaders themselves, under the 
wise counsel of Governor-General Stimson, 
have practically abandoned the propaganda 
that had been personally so advantageous 
to them for a considerable time. Every- 
body in the world knows that we are not 
going to turn the Philippines loose, or to 
relinquish our responsibility for the welfare 
of the islands and their people. To have 
such a man as Governor-General Stimson 
supervising their affairs is an inestimable 
boon; and the Manila leaders themselves 
are fully aware of this fact. In the con- 
ference at Havana, in which eminent Demo- 
crats like Oscar W. Underwood and Morgan 
O’Brien participated, our policies for the 
West Indies and Central America were 
fully explained and vindicated. Asa result, 
they were understood by the representatives 
of all the American republics. For the 
Democratic convention in its platform to 
reflect in a disparaging way on foreign 
policies of our own government which have 
not had any partisan character or motive, 
could hardly be regarded as sincere or wise. 
There are many intelligent and well- 
phrased sections and clauses in the Demo- 
cratic platform. But it is always a tempta- 
tion for the party out of power to frame 
a platform of criticism that has to be sharply 
discounted to find real sentiments. As 


Lo! the Poor 
Filipinos! 


regards the Philippines, for example, we 
published in our issue of exactly one year 
ago a symposium to which some thirty- 
six prominent Democrats made contribv- 
tions. Nearly all of these leaders opposed 
Philippine independence. 


Platforms This was true of Senator 
 pMust be) Walsh, Senator Pomerene, 
De-Bunked 


former Secretaries Lansing and 
Garrison, former Senator O’Gorman of 
New York, Governor Moody of Texas, 
Senator Tyson of Tennessee, Hon. Robert 
L. Owen of Oklahoma, Senator Pat Har- 
rison of Mississippi, Senator Tydings of 
Maryland, Senator Copeland of New York, 
Senator Edwards of New Jersey, Hon. 
George Gordon Battle, Senator George of 
Georgia, Senator Overman of North Caro- 
lina, Senator Fletcher of Florida, Governor 
Moore of New Jersey, Governor Richards 
of South Carolina, and several others. The 
opinions of these gentlemen will not be 
changed by the fact that the Democratic 
platform referring to the Filipinos takes 
the following position: 

We declare that it is now our liberty and our duty 
to keep our promise to these people by granting 
them immediately the independence which they so 
honorably covet. 

Such a statement not only misleads the 
Filipinos themselves, but deliberately mis- 
informs Europe as to real American senti- 
ment. There is no more chance for im- 


mediate independence of the Philippines — 


than for immediate independence of Alaska. 
If the Republican party were not in ex- 
istence, and the question were left to the 
Democrats alone, this plank in the platform 
would be disregarded. As it happens, there 
is one strong resemblance between Governor 
Smith and Mr. Hoover; they are both men 
who look at things practically, rather than 
theoretically. They prefer to know the 
facts, and they are like twin brothers in 
their preference for common sense. The 
topsy-turvyness of Alice in Wonderland is 
amusing as a diversion; but mere whimsical- 
ity makes small appeal whether to Smith 
or to Hoover in working hours. And Gov- 
ernor Smith will not take the platform 
literally, when it demands the impossible. 


Essays about 
Farm-Relief 


Policy 


Leaders of farm organizations 
have continued to talk about 
the exact phrasings of the 
Kansas City and Houston platforms. Since 
they themselves had undertaken to write 
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the agricultural planks, it is natural that 
they should take the results seriously. But 
no one else attaches so much importance 
to the wording of the party resolutions 
about farm relief. The Democratic plank 
on agriculture is an essay of some twelve 
hundred words. In its specific promises it 
might as well have been written by Presi- 
dent Coolidge or Secretary Jardine. The 
Republican plank is almost as extensive; 
and it is so similar in its advocacy of a 
Federal Farm Board, the support of co- 
operative efforts, and the improvement of 
marketing conditions, that no foreign 
economist, making careful analysis, could 
discover any practical difference between 
the promises made by the two conventions. 


What the Jn response to a hurry call 
— from a farm leader in Indiana, 


Governor Smith sent a tele- 
gram on July 9 expressing the most eager 
sympathy and promising that if elected he 
would call a conference in order to work out 
a farm policy which, after inauguration, 
he would immediately present to Congress. 
Although the Governor did not mention it, 
his plan would involve the calling of an 
extra session to deal with this particular 
issue. To refer the matter to a group of 
leaders after his election will hardly satisfy 
the “Corn Belt.” Mr. Hoover will define 
the problem for himself and express his 
views upon its solution in his speech of 


. acceptance at Palo Alto, California, on 


August 11. The farm question has not 
thus far afforded a sharp contrast as be- 
tween the two parties, and the farmers 
themselves are not likely to be misled by 
the rival promises of campaign managers. 
But Mr. Hoover has a remarkable grasp 
of the facts; and he will not evade the 
matters that are in dispute. Governor 
Smith has quick and ardent sympathies; 
but until he is ready to say that he would 
have signed the McNary-Haugen bill, which 
President Coolidge vetoed, his words of 
sympathy will give him no advantages over 
Mr. Hoover in the great farming States. 


7 Mr. Simonds makes an illumi- 
as Europe ° * . ° 
Sees Him Dating contribution in our 


: present number on European 
views of American candidates and policies. 
Our readers will find, in the account of 
foreign newspaper opinions, a somewhat 
unexpected portrait of the Republican 
candidate. Rivals and critics in the pre- 

















THE HOOVER FAMILY 


Standing behind Mr. and Mrs. Hoover, at the left, are 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., and his wife. At the right is Allan. 


liminary campaign here at home had 
found fault with Hoover for being more 
European than American. But Mr. Simonds 
answers flatly that in Europe Hoover is 
regarded as the incarnate expression of 
roo per cent. Americanism. Mr. Simond’s 
chapter on “Hoover As Europe Sees Him” 
(see page 144) is the more pertinent, because 
Senator Reed of Missouri, fresh from con- 
ferences with Governor Smith and the 
members of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, came out on July 11 with a bitter 
personal attack upon Mr. Hoover as being 
more British than American. The Sena- 
tor declared that he would rather vote for 
the Prince of Wales as President of the 
United States than for Mr. Hoover. Cer- 
tainly this was a bad beginning for a cam- 
paign that Governor Smith and Mr. Raskob 
had, at almost the same moment, proclaimed 
as one that on the Democratic side should 
be free from mud-slinging and personalities. 
No sturdier American than Herbert Hoover 
could have been chosen. As regards our 
politics, Europe’s chief interest is summed 
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up in the debt question. Mr. Hoover 
was one of the three Cabinet members be- 
longing to the Commission that negotiated 
the settlement of the British, French, 
Italian, and other European war debts to 
the United States government. He is re- 
garded in Europe as firmly opposed to 
debt cancellation. On the other hand, 
Europe thinks it possible that the Demo- 
crats might be willing to reopen the debt 
settlement, and transfer the burden of pay- 
ment from the European debtors to the 
American tax-payers. 


Will Smith Somebody of course is going 
Fe weed , to pay the outstanding debts, 
"and the bond-holders (who are 

not necessarily Americans though most of 
them doubtless are) will collect their money. 
If nothing further comes from those who 
borrowed the money and promised to pay, 
the United States Treasury can obtain the 
money for its creditors only through taxes 
levied upon the American people. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Hoover will express himself 
with perfect definiteness upon this point. 
The Republican platform is explicit. It 
upholds the settlements already made as 
“fair to both the debtor nation and to the 
American tax-payer,” and it further de- 
clares “‘that people can rely on the Re- 
publican party to adhere to a foreign debt 
policy now definitely established and clearly 
understood both at home and abroad.” 
The Democratic platform makers, having 
before them the Republican platform that 
had been adopted two weeks earlier, care- 
fully avoided this question of the debts. 
They formulated an elaborate plank on 
foreign policy, with many details and 
specifications. Yet their omissions are 
chiefly significant. Governor Smith, being 
a frank and straightforward person, will 
doubtless state unequivocally whether he 
accepts the debt settlements or takes the 
European view of Uncle Sam as Shylock. 


The League The Republican platform en- 
ans s dorses the Kellogg multilateral 
riends : 

treaty outlawing war, and the 

Democratic platform endorses this same 
idea, while in the same connection it de- 
clares that the “Republican administration 
has no foreign policy.” In point of fact 
the Republican platform has about one 
thousand words very clearly reviewing and 
enunciating foreign policy. The Democratic 
platform has no word in it whatsoever 


about the League of Nations or the World 
Court. The Republican position on those 
subjects is well established. Four years 
ago the Democratic platform gave an elo- 
quent and highly emotional endorsement of 
the League of Nations, and advocated 
a referendum on the question of the United 
States joining the League. Similarly at that 
time the Democrats made _ themselves 
champions of the World Court. This year 
they succeed in completely evading all 
allusion to these institutions, while present- 
ing what would appear, on its face, to be 
an exhaustive and carefully itemized sur- 
vey of foreign policy. In 1920 Mr. Cox 
as Democratic candidate made his cam- 
paign frankly a crusade for the League, and 
in 1924 Mr. Davis was of the same mind. 


Obregon | The Republican platform of- 
py ey fers congratulations upon the 
in MWkextco . . e 
great improvement in Mexican 
conditions, and upon the adjustment of 
differences between the two countries. The 
principles upon which American property 
rights in Mexico are to be respected, under 
recent decisions handed down by the Mexi- 
can Supreme Court, have not yet been fully 
applied, but the situation has at least been 
considerably alleviated within the past 
year. But while relations with her northern 
neighbor had been improving so noticeably, 
a distinct shock came on July 17 to those 
who had hoped and believed that the 
country had likewise entered upon a period 
of domestic peace and orderly progress. 
The presidential election had occurred on 
July 1, and Gen. Alvaro Obregon had been 
chosen to succeed Gen. Plutarco Calles, 
whose term expires December 1. Realistic 
campaign methods had permanently re- 
moved all other outstanding candidates. 
The country and the President-elect were 
still celebrating the victory when bullets 
from an assassin’s revolver ended the life 
of General Obregon and brought a new 
period of uncertainty. It may be made 
possible for President Calles to remain in 
office, or a special election may be called. 


The Catholic ‘The stubborn deadlock be- 
—s and tween church and state is the 
——— at absorbing and difficult of 
the matters with which President Obregon 
in succession to President Calles would have 
had todeal. Continuous negotiations are said 
to be going on behind the scenes, and there 
are many vague reports to the effect that 
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compromises are about to be agreed upon. 
But the church has always had so control- 
ling an influence in Mexico that it is reason- 
able to suppose that many years must be 
allowed for the achievement of a complete 
reconciliation. The ideals of the Calles 
government look to some such relationship 
as now exists between church and state in 
France. Mexican political leaders have 
agricultural and industrial theories that 
do not well accord with the actual status 
of the great mass of population, composed 
as it is of ignorant peons of pure Indian race. 
The State legislatures have ratified amend- 
ments that materially change the Mexican 
Constitution. The Chamber of Deputies 
is reduced from more than 300 to 150. The 
President obtains the right to appoint 
members of the Supreme Court and other 
judges. Federal commissions like ours in 
the District of Columbia are to supersede 
the present elected municipal officers in 
Mexico City and throughout the Mexican 
federal district. All these amendments 
had been endorsed by General Obregon, and 
were intended to strengthen his control. 
It is believed likely that a man who will con- 
tinue the recent Calles-Obregon policy of 
encouraging commercial exchanges between 
the United States and Mexico will be chosen 
to replace the assassinated President-elect. 


Federal § In the Democratic platform it 
Reserve Policy is declared “that the Federal 
Criticized 


Reserve system created and 
inaugurated under Democratic auspices is 
the greatest legislative contribution to 
constructive business ever adopted.” 
Whereupon it is demanded that “the ad- 
ministration of the system for the advantage 
of stock-market speculators should cease.” 
There has been much comment of late in 
financial circles upon what seems to be 
a fundamental change in the policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board as related to the 
country’s credit operations. The Federal 
Reserve banks can not, indeed, tell their 
member banks that they must curtail their 
loans to individual borrowers. But the 
ordinary banks can not greatly extend the 
volume of their lendings unless they are 
encouraged by the willingness of the nearest 
Federal Reserve bank to rediscount their 
bills and give them currency. The playing 
up and playing down of the rate of interest 
on bank loans, and the rate at which the 
Federal Reserve banks will extend their 
credit, furnish an automatic method of 


regulating the money supply. But it might 
be well if the public should be told clearly 
why the Federal Reserve banks change the 
rates suddenly, instead of giving notice of 
two weeks ora month. Far from encourag- 
ing stock-market speculation, the Federal 
Reserve system seems to have adopted the 
idea that the market should be shattered 
from time to time by something resembling 
unannounced explosions of dynamite. 


Banks, 
Money and 
Speculation 


Where good security is offered 
it is hard to see how banks can 
sharply discriminate between 
so-called stock speculators and people 
engaged in industry and commerce. The 
stock market has been at a high average 
price level now for a long time, and there 
has been much unwarranted speculation. 
But at the base of the rise in the market 
prices of railroad shares, and in the stocks 
of industrial and utility companies, has 
been the diffused prosperity of the country 
and the belief of actual investors that great 
business enterprises will continue to be not 
merely solvent, but increasingly able to 
pay dividends. The Federal Reserve sys- 
tem is indeed a triumph of stability for 
sound American financial institutions, and 
a highly responsive mechanism for making 
the volume of currency fit the requirements 
of business. But when the system under- 
takes, through the conscious judgment of 
individual directors, to say that at a given 
moment the country must do much less 
business than it has been doing, its wise men 
may be getting into water beyond their 
depth. More than nine thousand banks 
are members of the system, and their total 
resources probably amount to something 
like fifty billion dollars. In 1926 the twelve 
Federal Reserve banks discounted bills 
amounting to not much less than forty 
billions, and handled checks that fell but 
little short of a grand total of three hundred 
billions. For the year 1927 the correspond- 
ing figures were rather less, and by no means 
alarming. There can be no question what- 
ever as to the high intelligence of the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the strict integrity that guides their policies. 
They are anxious for the continuance of 
American prosperity, and therefore they do 
not like to see bank credits over-inflated in 
a speculative fever that might, in some 
panicky reaction, have a discouraging effect 
upon the more normal trends of actual 
business. The Democratic platform has 








o 


raised the issue; and it will be interesting 
to follow a discussion that can not well be 
avoided, regarding credit methods and poli- 
cies under the Federal Reserve system, 


Good and Bad More than once in these pages 
Publicity | we have reminded our readers 
in large cities that the best way 
to secure reform at home and a fitting repu- 
tation abroad is to make a determined effort 
to neutralize ‘‘bad publicity’ by continuous 
efforts to promote “good publicity.” En- 
thusiasm for the best kinds of municipal and 
social progress may do more to influence 
voters in favor of the best leadership than 
a constant dwelling upon the evils that 
prevail under demagogue mayors, corrupt 
police, and negligent health boards. A 
month or two ago we commented casually 
upon some attractive and worthy aspects of 
progress in Philadelphia—parks and squares 
with flowers and statuary, the new library, 
the magnificent art museum, as instances. 
What Philadelphia needs is to spread among 
her own people a fresh confidence in their 
advantages, and then to find leaders who 
will point the way to better things for the 
whole population through more skilful use 
of public money without increasing taxa- 
tion. Cultivation of local pride and self- 
respect among the citizens and in the schools 
will have the effect to sustain high stand- 
ards; and in turn the demand for what is 
best will result in the support of worthy 
leaders. 


Western Chicago continues to receive 
Flocking a really damaging amount of 
bad publicity throughout the 

United States and Europe; yet Chicago is 
in many respects one of the most beautiful 
and enlightened cities of the world. If it 
were more self-appreciative and optimistic 
it would not tolerate the sort of thing that 
gives ita bad name. There is a scriptural 
adage that our great cities might well adopt 
if they have any worthy aspirations: “He 
that hath this hope within him purifieth 
himself.” In recent numbers we have pub- 
lished articles that have presented favorable 
but accurate pictures of current conditions 
in the young Texas cities, in Kansas City, 
and in Minneapolis and St. Paul. North 
and South in the Mississippi Valley, and 
throughout the West, the social conditions 
and municipal appointments in large towns 
have been making such progress as to give 
them place and rank with the advanced and 
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well-appointed communities of the world. 
They have not fully “sold” their advantages 
to their own people, and therefore they have 
somewhat disregarded their outside repu- 
tations. They should invite admiration. 


New York In New York City with its im- 
van any ense majority of people who 
are themselves foreign born, or 
else the children of European laborers and 
peasants who have arrived at the New York 
immigrant station within recent decades, it 
has been hard to establish and maintain the 
highest municipal ideals. ‘The only wonder 
is that New York has not made a worse 
record. Tammany Hall has known par- 
ticularly well how to manage these new- 
comers in small groups, by blocks and streets 
and legislative districts. Thus it has been 
only during brief intervals that Tammany 
Hall has not been in control of the great 
city, raising and expending hundreds of 
millions of public money. Recently there 
has been exposure of padded pay-rolls and 
grafting in the street-cleaning department; 
and in certain parts of the greater city there 
have been scandals and frauds in the build- 
ing of sewers. News of these disclosures 
could not well be suppressed, and the British 
papers as well as those of the United States 
have been making unfavorable comments. 
No one will accuse us of holding a brief for 
Tammany Hall. Its former alliances with 
the liquor interest and the saloon system, 
and its tolerance of vice and petty grafting, 
have existed not merely in the minds of its 
accusers, but have been notoriously true. 
Gov. Smith Tammany has never been an 
instrument of progress; but it 
has again and again yielded to 
the demands of reformers who have stood 
for less grafting, better city bookkeeping, 
cleaner streets, better schools, modern 
health services, the suppression of vice, 
provision of playgrounds and parks, and 
other things that go with twentieth century 
civilization. Governor Smith, who has 
always been a Tammany man, has himself 
learned by degrees to believe heartily in 
the things that make for the better life of 
families and communities. Those who 
study his career with sympathy, and with 
the purpose of presenting it attractively to 
the people of the United States, do not find 
it difficult to identify him with many 
good things which, when set forth in detail 
and then presented in the aggregate, consti- 
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tute a very praiseworthy and impressive 
total. Leadership in various reforms has 
usually been assumed by special groups 
having expert or professional training. Of 
Governor Smith it may be said that no 
other conspicuous Tammany man has ever 
been so quickly responsive to the demands 
of these well-informed organizations. 


The Spheres While the investigators make 
yn their reports and publish their 


exposures of one evil or another 
in the sphere of government or public activ- 
ity, there are scores of private agencies, 
some larger, some smaller, moving steadily 
forward in their efforts for human welfare. 
Government is always inclined to increase 
its functions, multiply its bureaus, and en- 
large its armies of civil servants. But we 
have found in this country that we are able 
to do most things better under private 
auspices than under public management. 
The best results come when private agen- 
cies agree upon a certain kind of public 
action and then present their views to 
legislatures and governors. Relationships 
of this kind lead to our best progress in 
education, in public health, in the mainte- 
nance of moral standards, in the regulation 
of the employment of women and children, 
in the oversight of the business of common 
carriers, and so on. There has been a 
protracted investigation at the hands of the 
Federal Trade Commission of the methods 
used by public-utility interests to persuade 
the American people that government 
ownership and operation is not the best 
way ‘to manage the services of lighting, of 
hydro-electric power, and of local trans- 
portation. In these things experience is 
the best guide. There have been instances 
where public ownership and operation may 
have been advantageous. Generally speak- 
ing, especially in the United States, the 


“argument is overwhelmingly on the side of 


private ownership and operation, with due 
publicity to prevent monopolistic abuses, 
and with a certain measure of public over- 
sight. It would seem, from the testimony 
taken by the Federal Trade Commission, 
that agencies formed by public-utility com- 
panies had been needlessly anxious to 
counteract the public ownership propaganda 
of the Socialists. The American public is 
exceedingly sensitive regarding any attempt 
to bring what may be regarded as political 
issues into school text-books or teaching. 
If the arguments for private ownership are 


strongly presented to Chambers of Com- 
merce, Labor Unions, and local citizen 
bodies by perfectly open methods, there 
could be no possible objection, and there 
should be little fear as to the final results. 


Giving In our present number we are 
Children presenting facts about one pri- 
Their Chance ; 
vate agency that illustrates the 
manner in which the best social work may 
be accomplished without setting up new 
State or municipal bureaus. The work that 
Dr. Henry D. Chapin and Mrs. Chapin 
have been carrying on has not only accom- 
plished much, but it has finally demon- 
strated methods that may safely be em- 
ployed throughout the country in the care 
of unfortunate infants and their upbringing 
for happiness and usefulness. No matter 
how babies come into the world so far as 
the question of legitimacy is concerned, the 
infants themselves are blameless and they 
are entitled to such advantages as can be 
secured for them. Dr. Chapin writes for 
us on the basis of experience; and a writer of 
our own staff tells further of the remarkable 
work for children that has been carried on 
by a devoted and courageous woman with 
the support of her distinguished husband. 


Vice Resorts At the moment of the nomina- 
per oe tion of Al Smith for President 
by the Democratic hosts in the 
Texas auditorium, there was a sensational 
raid in New York City by Federal prohi- 
bition agents upon a great number of 
“night clubs” and other unsavory resorts 
which were selling liquor to their habitués 
and their casual visitors. This was per- 
haps intended as a timely object lesson, to 
suggest that it might have been possible 
for Mayor Walker and his police force to 
accomplish more than they had attempted 
in the way of closing speak-easies and 
abolishing the vice resorts. The long estab- 
lished ‘‘Committee of Fourteen,’’ whose 
studies of commercialized vice in New York 
have been regarded as accurate and scien- 
tific, have lately declared that the numerous 
so-called night clubs, with very few excep- 
tions, are not merely engaged in the sale of 
liquor, but are fast taking the place of the 
once flourishing “Raines Law_ hotels,” 
which, before the days of national prohibi- 
tion, combined all the objectionable features 
that could well be brought together in 
places devoted to crime and vice for pecu- 
niary gain. 
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It may still be asserted with. a 
good deal of confidence that 
the disappearance of the li- 
censed liquor saloons, with their “Raines 
law” attachments, represents a tremendous 
gain. Governor Smith himself, in de- 
nouncing Prohibition and favoring a system 
under which States or localities may have 
freedom in choosing their own method of 
dealing with the liquor question, sweep- 
ingly declares that he will never favor the 
return to the old-time saloon. There are 
those who really believe that bootlegging, 
smuggling, and the surreptitious drinking 
customs that have sprung up, are worse 
evils than those that Prohibition has re- 
moved. Buta hard application of statistics, 
and of the general rules of evidence, would 
put such people decidedly in the wrong. 
With all the smuggling and bootlegging and 
moonshining, the use of alcoholic beverages 
has been enormously decreased. This prob- 
ably is what Mr. Hoover means in his 
characterization of a great “experiment.” 


No More 


Saloons! 


Europe Every country in Europe, of 
“wee course, is, this year as always, 
occupied with the efforts of 

plain people to carry on their private affairs, 
and with public matters sufficiently inter- 
esting to keep statesmen talking and news- 
papers in circulation. For a few days the 
whole world heard much about a carved 
inscription for the portal of the Louvain 
Library, dedicated on July 4th. The 
money for this building, which replaces one 
that was destroyed by the Germans, was 
contributed in the United States; and the 
architect was an American, Mr. Whitney 
Warren. The inscription upon which the 
architect insisted referred to the destruction 
of the building by German fury, and its 
replacement by American generosity. The 
Rector of the University, supported by the 
King and the Belgian government, thought 
it best to omit the inscription. Mr. War- 


ren, encouraged by the students and a some- 
what irresponsible public, would not yield. 
Quite properly, the university authorities 
carried the day. The first half of the in- 
scription looked backward rather than 
forward, and the second half was in bad 
taste. Where a little matter of this kind, 
therefore, can attract so much attention, it 
may be said that the public mind is not 
absorbed by anything desperate or tragic. 


Italian In point of fact, Europe is 
having a fairly good summer. 
France has crossed the Rubi- 
con in the matter of stabilization of her 
currency and thus another landmark has 
been placed in the long and painful road of 
economic recovery from war conditions. 
The legislative chambers have adjourned 
for several months, and M. Poincaré con- 
tinues to sit firmly in the saddle. Italy had 
resumed the gold standard at a level per- 
haps a little too high. The French franc 
has been stabilized at about twenty-five to 
our dollar, while the lira, which before the 
war was equivalent to the French franc, 
has now a gold value more than 25 per cent. 
greater than the new franc. Count Volpi, 
the famous financier of Mussolini’s govern- 
ment, resigned as Minister of Finance early 
in July, and the news of his retirement was 
accompanied by statements indicating many 
bankruptcies and a great number of recent 
bank failures. Count Volpi was highly 
successful at Washington in settling the 
Italian war debt, and he had used American 
Federal Reserve Bank methods in develop- 
ing the functions of the Bank of Italy. 
In Germany, the new administration of 
Chancellor Miiller seems to be in a strong 
position, Dr. Stresemann consenting to serve 
under this new chief. General Charles H. 
Sherrill, who visited Mussolini some months 
ago, and is much at home in Paris, sends for 
this number an informal article that is 
reassuring especially as to relations between 


Finances 

















PART OF THE BALUSTRADE OF THE NEW LOUVAIN LIBRARY AS PLANNED BY THE ARCHITECT 


This portion shows the word furore in the Latin inscription ‘‘ Destroyed by Teutonic fury; restored by American gift.” 
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Italy and her neighbors. Mr. Simonds, 
in discussing Italy in relation to the Bal- 
kans, is less confident than General Sherrill. 
A good sign of improved conditions is the 
interest that attaches to international sport, 
with the Olympic games now taking place at 
Amsterdam, many nations participating. 


Denouncing The so-called Kellogg multi- 
War by lateral treaty has been under- 
Treaty : 7 : ‘ ; 

going a wide discussion in 
Europe. The German Government had 
found hearty support in all important 
political circles for its decision to be the 
first of the great powers in accepting the 
Kellogg treaty without reservations or 
changes. France thereupon decided to ac- 
cept, with her conditions fully understood. 
In England last month the discussion was 
acrimonious, because Foreign Minister Aus- 
ten Chamberlain seemed to be holding back, 
in the face of a strong popular sentiment 
that demanded cordial acceptance of the 
Kellogg proposal to denounce war as an 
instrument of public policy. The news- 
papers that are organs of the Labor and 
Liberal parties were emphatic in advocating 
the treaty, while several Conservative 
newspapers were also upbraiding the Bald- 
win cabinet and criticising it for its habitu- 
ally unaccommodating attitude towards 
Washington. Many British newspapers 
continue to accuse their own government of 
having wrecked the Nava! Conference at 
Geneva. As Mr. Simonds has shown, 
however, the European governments at- 
tach little intrinsic importance to the 
proposed peace treaty. Their one absorb- 
ing concern as regards America has to do 
with the war debts, and with American 
influence upon reparation payments. 


No American citizen should 
value lightly the so-called 
Kellogg treaty outlawing war, 
as universally accepted. Europe is likely to 
discover that this treaty in moral effect 
relegates to oblivion the old Hague treaty 
defining the rights and duties of ‘‘neutrals.” 
The United States henceforth will regard 
war as an intolerable nuisance, and will 
find ways to visit crushing displeasure upon 
any nation starting a war of aggression 
for selfish reasons. Indirectly, we have 
strengthened the Locarno agreements. Mr. 
Kellogg and President Coolidge are en- 
titled to the congratulations of every in- 
telligent person, in whatever country. 


Practical 
Consequences 


_ The success of the war out- 
Tae tana i, awry treaty adds to the pros- 

pects for a successful gathering 
of the Pan-American republics at Washing- 
ton later in the year, to work out the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration which in the 
nature of the case will mark the outlawry 
of war from our western hemisphere. It 
was reported last month that Chile and 
Peru were about to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions, which were terminated many years 
ago because of disagreements about the 
Tacna-Arica question. Mr. Kellogg recom- 
mended this step. Bolivia and Paraguay 
are engaged in arbitral negotiations for the 
adjustment of a long-standing difference over 
the ownership of a remote frontier district. 


Peace by 


Strengthening The Chinese Nationalists, now 
bs ‘ in full control, have been hold- 
reasury : 3 a 
ing a convention, with dele- 
gates from all parts of the great country, to 
formulate a sound program for strengthen- 
ing the finances of the central government. 
China is preparing for full tariff autonomy; 
and it should be the policy of America, 
Japan, and Europe to acquiesce willingly, 
and to assist in the revision of the old com- 
mercial treaties that are no longer applicable. 
The situation in Manchuria is difficult, but 
it ought to be worked out by negotiations 
between Japan and China rather than by 
show of force on either side. Japan is now 
withdrawing troops from Shantung, and 
has received the thanks of Americans and 
Europeans for protection of life and prop- 
erty during the recent pcriod of chaos. 


The Death of Our readers, especially in 
Howard Elliott northwestern States, were ex- 

pressing appreciation of Mr. 
Howard Elliott’s article in the July number 
of this periodical, on ‘“‘The Great North- 
west,”’ when on July oth the newspapers 
carried the sad tidings of Mr. Elliott’s death 
of heart disease at the home of his daughter 
in Dennis, Mass. He was in his sixty- 
eighth year and for some forty-seven years 
had been connected in one way or another 
with our American railways. Although 
descended from the oldest New England 
families and educated at Harvard, he was 
thoroughly continental in his interests and 
sympathies and had spent half of his life- 
time west of the Mississippi River. He was 
a man of broad human interests, not only 
respected but also beloved alike by rail- 
road heads and the rank and file of workers. 




















oA Record of 


Current Events 


From JUNE 15 TO JULY 16, 1928 








AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 18.—Governor Ritchie of Maryland with- 
draws as a Democratic presidential candidate, in 
favor of Governor Smith of New York. 


June 21.—Dr. Hubert Work of Colorado, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, is chosen as chairman of the 
Republican national committee. 


July 3.—Senator Brookhart, former Republican 
“rebel” and farm bloc leader, upholds Hoover’s 
candidacy. 

July 7—A Northeastern Advisory Board con- 
taining Senator Moses of New Hampshire, to direct 
the Eastern Hoover campaign, is anncunced by 
Dr. Work, Republican campaign manager. 


July 1to—Senator Reed of Missouri, a bitter 
opponent of the Smith nomination, announces his 
support of the Democratic ticket and attacks 
Hoover. 

July 11.—George W. Norris, Senator from Ne- 
braska, is chosen by the Farmer-Labor party as its 
presidential nominee. 

John J. Raskob, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the General Motors Corporation, is chosen 
chairman of the Democratic national campaign 
committee. 

July 12.—Senator Norris declines the Farmer- 
Labor nomination, on the ground that a third-party 
movement has no place in the current campaign. 


July 14.—Herbert Hoover completes his work as 
Secretary of Commerce, and leaves for the West to 
begin his presidential campaign. 

The Republican National Committee announces 
that Henry Ford has consented to act as vice- 
president of the Hoover-for-President Engineers’ 
National Committee, and will take an active part 
in the campaign. 

July 16.—Herbert Hoover arrives at Brule, Wis- 
consin, for a visit with President Coolidge, who is 
spending his vacation there. 

The Baumes Commission reports that seventeen 
out of sixty-five alleged fourth-offenders—habitual 
criminals—were sentenced to lifeimprisonment under 
New York’s recent law, between January 1, 1927, 
and January 12, 1928. 


THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 


June 26.—The Democratic National Convention 
opens at Houston, Texas, with Claud G. Bowers 
making the keynote speech a scathing indictment 
of Republicanism. 

June 28.—Alfred E. Smith, Governor of New 
York, is nominated for President on the first ballot, 
receiving 849 2-3 out of 1,100 votes cast; a plat- 
form calling for prohibition enforcement is adopted. 
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June 29.—Joseph T. Robinson, Senator from 
Arkansas, is nominated for Vice-President, receiving 
1,035 1-6 out of 1,100 votes. 

Governor Smith expresses disapproval of the 
prohibition laws in a message to the Houston con- 
vention accepting the presidential nomination, 
thereby placing candidate and platform at odds. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 20.—A Government deputy shoots, killing 
two and wounding four other members during a 
debate in the Jugoslav parliament; Stefan Raditch, 
Croatian peasant leader, is among the wounded, 
and his nephew, Paul Raditch, is killed. 


June 24.—The French Chamber of Deputies and 
Senate pass Premier Poincaré’s bill creating a new 
standard franc, worth 3.93 American cents— 
about one-fifth its pre-war value. 


June 27.—Marshal Pilsudski resigns as Premier 
of Poland, due to ill-health, but retains the portfolio 
of Minister of War; M. Bartel, former Vice-Premier, 
succeeds him. 


June 28.—Hermann Mueller, Germany’s new 
Socialist Chancellor, organizes a coalition cabinet 
in which five parties are represented, after pro- 
longed efforts. 


June 29.—Premier Poincaré’s cabinet and policies 
are upheld by the French Chamber of Deputies, 
only the Socialists and Communists voting ad- 
versely. 

July 1.—General Alvaro Obregon is elected Presi- 
dent of Mexico for a six-year term. 


July 12.—General Hadjitch becomes Premier of 
Jugoslavia, heading a non-partisan cabinet, as a 
result of the shooting of six Croatian deputies in 
Parliament on June 20. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


July 19.—A treaty of friendship and commerce is 
signed at Vienna between Austria and the United 
States. 


June 23.—Secretary of State Kellogg submits a 
new draft of his treaty outlawing war to fourteen 
powers, changing the preamble to meet a French 
demand that obligations under the League of Na- 
tions be recognized. 

July 2.—Signor Aviti, Italian minister to Vienna, 
returns to the post which he vacated in March, due 
to Austrian attacks upon Italian rule in the Tyrol. 


July 8.—The Nationalist government of China 
announces that all unequal treaties between their 
country and foreign powers will be abrogated <; 
they expire. 
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July 10.—Seven thousand Japanese troops are 
recalled from Shantung, China; Japanese officials 
declare that conditions there have become orderly 
once more. 


July 11.—The French government decides to 
accept Secretary Kellogg’s text of the anti-war 
treaty. : 


July 12.—Germany accepts without reservations 
Secretary Kellogg’s proposed treaty to outlaw war. 


July 13.—Chile and Peru agree to reéstablish 
diplomatic negotiations on the suggestion of Secre- 
tary Kellogg, thus healing a breach which has existed 
since IQII. 

July 14.—Polish-Lithuanian economic negotia- 
tions are severed because of a deadlock on the ques- 
tion of Kovno-Vilna railroad connections. 

July 16.—Italy accepts Secretary Kellogg’s treaty 
outlawing war; England, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
the Irish Free State, South Africa, and India remain 
to be heard from in this matter. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES 


June 18.—Antonio Barcelo, president of the Porto 
Rican senate, is wounded by an alleged anarchist. 

Miss Amelia Earhart, first woman to fly across 
the Atlantic, arrives at Burry Port, Wales, in the 
seaplane Friendship with two male companions; 
the party crossed from Trepassey, Newfoundland, 
in 20 hours and 4o minutes. 


June 24.—General Umberto Nobile, commander 
of the wrecked airship Jtalia, who has been 
marooned in the Arctic region north of Spitzbergen 
since May 24, is rescued by a Swedish flyer, Lieut. 
Kinar Lundborg, who himself is stranded on a 
second trip to the floes. 

John Farrell defeats Bobby Jones by one stroke 
in the finals of the National Open Golf Champion- 
ship at the Olympia Fields course, Chicago. 


June 29.—The Pierce Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany’s directors approve a tentative deal whereby 
the Studebaker Corporation will assume control; 
such a combination would mean a $159,000,000 
merger. 

July 2.—Viscount Byng of Vimy, British war 
hero and ex-Governor-General of Canada, is ap- 
pointed head of the London police force at Scotland 
Yard. 

July 4.—Louvain’s new library, a gift from 
Americans, is dedicated without the proposed in- 
scription in Latin, ‘Destroyed by Teutonic Fury; 
Restored by American Gift,” after a dispute 
between Whitney Warren, American architect, and 
Rector Ladeuze, university president, in which the 
latter opposed such a legend as fostering interna- 
tional hatreds. 


July 5—Captain Ferrarin and Major Delprete, 
Italian aviators, alight near Natal, Brazil, from 
Rome, after a non-stop flight of 4,475 miles—a new 
distance record. 

July 6.—Lieut. Lundborg, Swedish flyer who res- 
cued General Nobile and then became isolated 
himself when his airplane was damaged, is rescued 
by Lieut. Schyberg, another Swedish airman. 


July 7.—A Chilean troop transport, the Angamos, 


sinks in the Bay of Aranco with the loss of 296 lives; 
only four members of the crew are saved. 


July 12.—Seven Italia airmen are rescued from 
Arctic floes by the Soviet ice-breaker Krassin. 


July 13.—Sora and Van Dongen, the original 
searchers for Nobile, who were themselves marooned 
north of Spitzbergen, are rescued by a Swedish plane 
and a Finnish plane. 

July 16.—The ballustrade of the Louvain Uni- 
versity Library is destroyed by an unidentified 
man, due to rancor over the omission of the proposed 
inscription. 

The American Child Health Association an- 
nounces that the infant mortality rate for 1927 was 
lower than in any previous year—64.9 deaths for 
each 1,000 births. 


OBITUARY 


June 18.—Lafayette Hoyt De Friese, interna- 
tional law authority, 76. 

June 19.—Donn Byrne, Irish-American nov- 
elist, 39. 

June 20.—Joseph Bushnell Ames, novelist and 
Boy Scout worker, 48. 

June 21.—Gustave Terry, Paris editor and writer. 

June 22.—William Benjamin King (‘Basil 
King”), novelist, 69. 

June 23.—Professor William Gardner Hale, inter- 
nationally known Latin scholar and founder of the 
American School of Classical Studies, 79. 


June 24.—Holbrook Blinn, actor, 56. . . . Frank 
R. Gooding, Senator from Idaho, 69. 

June 27.—Robert B. Mantell, famous Shakespear- 
ian actor, 74. 

June 28.—Leo Ditrichstein, actor, 63. 

June 29.—Richard Whiteing, English author, 88. 

July 1.—Avery Hopwood, playwright, 46. - 

July 2.—Joseph Engel, stage manager of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

July 3.—Col. Gustave A. Reinhardsen, Salvation 
Army official, 62. 

July 4.—Capt. Alfred Loewenstein, 
fmancier of fabulous wealth. 


July 5.—Mrs. Henry Villard, social worker and 
reformer, 83. 

July 8-—Howard Elliott, 
Northern Pacific Railway, 68. 

July 9.—George Earle Chamberlain, former Sena- 
tor from Oregon, 74. . . . Michael Lazard, French 
banker and international financier, 60. 

July 11.—Major Joseph A. Steinmetz, inventor 
and pioneer in aviation development, 59. 


Belgian 


chairman of the 


July 12.—Alexander R. Peacock, steel magnate, 
66. 

July 13.—Capt. Emilio Carranza, premier Mexi- 
can aviator, 23... . Dr. Pliny Earl Goddard, 
curator of ethnology at the American Museum of 
Natural History, 59. 

July 15.—Henry R. Rathbone, Representative-at- 
Large from Illinois and candidate for reelection, 
57. ... Sir James Charles, commodore of the 
Cunard fleet, 63. 
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PEPPING UP THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


By Berryman, in the Evening Star (Washington) 
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Usually the party carries the candidate—Instead, this candidate carries the party 
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ANOTHER JOB FOR HOOVER 
By Orr, in the Tribune © (Chicago 
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NOT VERY MUCH TO WORRY ABOUT 
By Talburt, in the Telegram (New York) 
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NOT YET, BUT SOON 
The club will then have two members. 
By Morris, in the Citizen (Brooklyn) 
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BETTER THAN ANOTHER CAMPAIGN 
A retiring President on vacation. 
By Bishop, in the Oregon Journal (Portland) 
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IS THE WATER DEEP ENOUGH? MISS DEMOCRACY’S CUTE LITTLE DARLINGS 
By Parks, in the Bee-News (Omaha, Neb.) By Bronstrup, in the Chronicle (San Francisco) 
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BITTER MEDICINE 
By Chapin, in the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 
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é A ZEBRA FOR THE DEMOCRATIC CRUSADER 
} By Orr, in the Tribune © (Chicago) 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL RIVALRY THE HAPPY WARRIOR 
By Armstrong, in the News Tribune (Tacoma, Wash.) By Sykes, in the Evening Post (New York) 
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“THE PLOWMAN HOMEWARD PLODS 
HIS WEARY WAY” 


An aftermath of the Republican convention 














RELIEF THE FARMER MAY NOT WANT 













































By Chase, in the Item (New Orleans) By Darling, in the Register (Des Moines, Iowa) 
Current cartoons generally poke fun at the idea that a candidate from the Sidewalks of New York would be able to » 
make a real contribution toward the solution of agriculture problems. , eg 
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By Reynolds, in the Oregon Journal (Portland) By Hanny, in the Inquirer © (Philadelphia) 
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i TOUCHING UP ALL THE REPUBLICAN BUGABOOS 
By Enright, in the World (New York) 
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HARD TO SAVE THE RIGHT MAN THEY WON’T BITE EASILY THIS SEASON 
By Darling, in the Herald Tribune © (New York) By Warren, in the News (Cleveland) 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE BELIEVES IN PREPAREDNESS it 
By Morris, in the Courant (Hartford, Conn.) 
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WILL THE DEMOCRATIC DONKEY PROVE TO SETTING OUT FROM THE TAMMANY WIGWAM 
BE A FARM ANIMAL? FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 





From the News (Dallas, Texas) By Shafer, in the Times-Star (Cincinnati) 
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7... Europe Expects of Our 
Election 





BY FRANK H. 


SIMONDS 








I. Why Europe Ls Interested 


UROPE is interested in our forthcoming 

presidential election because, as the 
Paris Temps said the other day, the moment 
has arrived when nothing which happens in 
America can be ignored on the other side 
of the Atlantic. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that the whole process of reconstruc- 
tion in Europe, the next and perhaps final 
step, waits upon the United States. Thus 
Europe watches the campaign of 1928 as 
it did that of 1920, when it correctly judged 
that American participation in European 
reconstruction, as President Wilson had 
promised it, depended upon the decision of 
the ballot box. 

To-day Europe has cleared away most 
of the dead-wood of the war and post-war 
devastation. All the great countries are 
back upon a business basis with stabilized 
currencies. Domestic economic conditions 
are improving, if not equally, at least 
universally. But at the basis of the final 
readjustment lies the need for American 
capital. Europe destroyed the larger part 
of its liquid capital in the great conflict. 
Germany and the other Central Powers 
were stripped by the peace treaties and the 
transfers of territories and property. Only 
Great Britain retained any considerable 
portion of its capital—but the economic 
condition of the British Isles has been 
steadily worse than that of any of the 
great Continental states. 

The next step in Europe is the final 
liquidation of the military and financial 
control of Germany, incidental to the occu- 
pation of German soil by Allied troops and 
to the control of German finance exercised 
by the administrator of the Dawes Plan. 
It is a double step consisting in the termina- 
tion of military interference with Germany 
and ending financial supervision; and it 


is inexorably linked with the financial 
problems of the Allied debts, chiefly owed 
to the United States. 

Thus the first question which any 
European asks himself and his American 
auditor is whether there is a difference be- 
tween Republican and Democratic policy 
in the matter of the debts. As to Mr. 
Hoover he knows, from practical experience, 
that the Secretary of Commerce opposed 
the Caillaux settlement terms for the 
French debt as too lenient, and was simi- 
larly critical of the Italian agreement 
which was finally ratified. He believes 
that with Mr. Hoover in the White House 
the Coolidge foreign debt policy will remain 
unchanged. 

Therefore it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that most Europeans look forward 
hopefully to a Republican defeat. They 
do not know much about Governor Smith, 
He is for them a name, a personality, but 
not a public official whose previous career 
has shed much light upon his views of 
foreign affairs. Still, his party is the party 
of Wilson, and the late President remains 
for Europe the champion of American asso- 
ciation with Europe. The Republican 
party, by contrast, is the party which pre- 
vented American entrance into the League 
and which, at least in European eyes, has 
been and remains intransigeant in its de- 
fense of American isolation. 

Europe hopes, if it does not quite believe, 
that victory of Governor Smith would mean 
a definite change in the American attitude 
toward Europe. It believes that with 
Democratic control it would be possible 
next year to open discussion of the final 
liquidation of the financial problems, both 
as they concern German reparations and 
European debts to the United States. 
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By contrast it is fearful that the election 
of Hoover would insure preservation of the 
status quo—and this would mean that 
Europe would have either to liquidate the 
German financial and political problem 
without regard to the American debt ques- 
tion, or to resort to new postponements. 
Such postponements are well-nigh impos- 
sible both because payments under the 
Dawes Plan have become so heavy as to 
raise the transfer problem, and because 
German impatience over continued occupa- 
tion must be faced, if the Locarno policy of 
reconciliation and codperation is to persist. 

If one goes back two decades, it is possible 
to appreciate how great has been the 
change in Europe in twenty years. The 
notion that the whole European machinery 
would have to halt pending the results of 
an American presidential election, that the 
most vital and critical problems of Europe 
would have to wait upon the counting of 
ballots in an election on our side of the 
Atlantic, would have seemed the most 
fantastic of conceptions when Edward VII 
reigned in London and William II in 
Berlin. 

But there is the fact to-day. Europe not 
merely concedes it, but affirms it. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand, and Dr. 


Stresemann cannot meet to discuss the 
question as to whether French, British and 
Belgian troops are to leave German soil in 
1929 instead of 1935, until the last vote 
has been counted in the remotest township 
of the United States. If the Americar. 
election goes one way, one plan may prove 
advantageous; if it goes the other, the 
alternative method may be inescapable. 

Europe has had all its important elections 
scheduled for the present year. Poland has 
voted for Pilsudski, France for Poincaré, 
and Germany for Stresemann. All three 
elections have been marked by the same 
decision for continuing in power the man 
or party which represents order, peace, and 
domestic reconstruction. Europe is, itself, 
all ready to go ahead with the remaining 
major job. But it can’t move until it knows 
what the United States is going to do. 
Moreover—and this is not unamusing—it is 
desperately afraid lest it should do something 
which would irritate the party which may 
turn out to be the victor. Thus Leo Maxse 
in the National Review solemnly warns his 
British readers that too great tenderness 
for the Kellogg proposal to outlaw war, to 
his mind no more than an election dodge 
of the Republicans, may lead to angry re- 
prisals should the Democrats win. 


Il. Ffoover as Europe Sees Him 


Quite incorrectly no small number of 
Europeans will see our foreign policy as 
the main issue of our election because, 
naturally, this is the issue which most 
interests Europe. In the same way another 
Republican victory, despite all the forced 
and familiar public expressions which will 
follow should Hoover defeat Smith, will be 
regarded as a reaffirmation of American 
determination to have nothing to do with 
European affairs, and to stick to a policy of 
pitiless pursuit of the debtor. Should 
Smith prevail, the day after election will see 
the beginning of almost limitless speculation 
as to the new foreign policy to be pursued 
by a new President. 

That is why in the end it all comes down 
to debts. We are on the eve of the final 
attempt of the Europeans to persuade us 
that our debt policy is unjust, ungenerous 
and impracticable. In Europe final adjust- 
ment can not wait. Another four years of 
compromises and temporizations is un- 


thinkable. With or without America, the 
situation must be cleaned up. But without 
America no European sees any real solution. 
If we do not forgive or reduce the debt, 
France will not evacuate the Rhine or 
assent to the inevitable reduction of repara- 
tions totals. If we do, the thing is done not 
in months but in weeks. 

When one turns from parties to person- 
alities it is necessary to note again that 
while Smith is a legend, Hoover is a hard, 
solid fact. Indeed, there are two Hoovers 
in Europe. For millions who owe to his 
efficiency and even genius the fact that they 
and their children live, he is the American 
superman. He is Providence and Santa 
Claus combined. This is the Hoover of the 
Belgian population, of the inhabitants of 
Northern France and of Poland. 

When it comes to governments, finance, 
and business, there is another Hoover. 
He is the dictator, who, during months if 
not years, exercised a power that was well- 
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nigh absolute. In the American argot he 
literally told kings and statesmen where 
they got off, and in telling several of the 
former insisted ‘that the getting off be 
prompt. .What the poor little Russian 
Czar was reputed to be, what the vain and 
futile Kaiser imagined himself to be, Hoover 
was, in the days following the Armistice. 

In that dark and now forgotten time the 
written line signed by Hoover would permit 
a man to travel from the Russian border to 
the Pyrenees, though every known passport 
was a possible admission ticket to a local 
jail. New-born nations would trust freight 
cars across indistinct and lately erected 
frontiers only on the formal order of the 
present Republican nominee. 

Paris communicated with Prague aad 
Budapest not by government wire lines, but 
by Hoover lines. Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George and President Wilson confabulated 
at the Quai d’Orsay and elsewhere about the 
construction of a new Europe; but for the 
Europe which existed at the moment, 
Herbert Hoover was boss. In his control 
was the supply wagon on which millions 
depended; and whatever prime ministers 
wanted to do privately, in public they took 
his orders. 

Naturally they did not forgive him. 
Most of the men he encountered were 
politicians compelled to face political facts, 
while for Herbert Hoover, then at least, 
political facts did not exist. Not only that, 
but he felt contempt for these men who 
interposed political necessities in the path- 
way of economic realities, a contempt which 
mounted when patriotic phrases were em- 
ployed to gild if not to disguise political 
operations. When Hoover smiles he has one 
of the most attractive smiles ever wasted 
upon a face without political availability; 
when he doesn’t smile, a snapping turtle 
might envy his effect, and in those Paris 
days Hoover seldom smiled. 

Nothing is more absurd or more un- 
founded than the familiar legend that 
Hoover was Anglicised in the years during 
which he lived abroad. In dealing with 
British officials in Paris in the winter of 
1918-19, Hoover retained his aitches, rarely 
wore gloves, and never spats. There was 
—and is—about his business conversation 
a frankness which verges on the brutal and 
has little of the diplomatic. He was in 
Europe to save lives, not to spare feelings; 
and nowhere was the simple declaration, 
the picturesque statement, and direct 


and unrestrained method of Herbert Hoover 


. less calculated to arouse enthusiasm or en- 


list affection than in the British Foreign 
Office. In London they did not and they. 
do not call him ’Erbert ‘Oover—as one of 
our Senators recently did. 

To be perfectly frank, official Europe 
does not like Hoover, because it regards 
him as too completely and unqualifiedly 
American. He does not talk the European 
language. He manifests little or no concern 
for the niceties of phrase and manner which 
constitute so important a part of European 
relations. He has the awkward habit. of 
contrasting official expressions meant for 
public consumption with official perform- 
ances not meant for any public disclosure. 

If Hoover were to be President, Europe 
believes that he would ruthlessly sweep 
aside all pleas of inability to pay debts 
according to existing agreements, that he 
is even capable of telling Europe how it 
could pay, by what forms of efficiency 
and economy it could save the. money 
necessary to meet the regular assessments. 
It knows that it would be hopeless to ap- 
proach him on any ground of sentiment. 
It knows it would be futile to talk to him 
of the common cause and the dispropor- 
tionate casualty lists. 

Again, it believes that with Hoover in 
the White House the methods and systems 
which have had vogue in the Department 
of Commerce would be continued and ex- 
panded. It believes that American ef- 
ficiency, already a dread phenomenon, 
might become a tenfold greater menace. It 
believes that with a Hoover Administration 
the only changes would be in horsepower, 
that it would be the same car with a bigger 
and better engine. And frankly it does not 
like the prospect. 

It may be good politics in Iowa, where 
Hoover originally hailed from, to talk of 
the Republican nominee as Anglicised or 
Europeanized, but in Europe Hoover was 
and remains the most complete expression 
of Americanism Europe has yet encountered. 
He embodies the qualities which Europe 
fears most and likes least in Americans. 
He is at once what Americans call hard- 
boiled so far as they are concerned, and 
efficient to the ultimate limit so far as the 
business of his own country is concerned. 

Long ago Europe summed up Mr. Coo- 
lidge in the phrase ascribed to him during 
the debt settlement discussions: ‘Well, 
they hired the money, didn’t they?” You 
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can still hear this sentence with only slight 
variations in every European capital. 

Long ago Europeans despaired of any 
change of debt policy during the present 
Administration. From Hoover they would 
expect a dictum born not of economy but 
of efficiency, which would be no more wel- 
come, nor from their point of view more 
helpful. At bottom Europe feels, not quite 
unjustly, that Herbert Hoover does not 
believe in it as a going concern as it is at 
present organized. 

British criticism of Hoover is quite dif- 
ferent from French. It is based upon 
wholly different circumstances. While dur- 
ing the Paris Face Conference Hoover 
more frequently quarreled with statesmen 
than with business men, as Secretary of 
Commerce he has dealt with British busi- 
ness leaders. The single episode of the 
rubber control is illuminating. British 
comment at that time was full, complete 
and, at the moment, unrestrained. Nor 
was the feeling weakened by the fact that 
in the end Hoover was proved right in his 
contentions. 

American efficiency is variously assessed 
in Britain; it is in the main at variance with 
all British notions and traditions. Hoover 
is not only high priest of this American 
efficiency, but has been not infrequently 
the spokesman who criticized the British 
method in advocating the American. We 
are increasingly the rival of Britain in the 
world market, and Hoover is the American 
who most completely personifies this rivalry. 


French feeling toward Hoover is based 
upon the profound conviction that he can 
not understand and does not like them. 
The French have their own business 
methods, which have nothing in common 
with Anglo-Saxon in the main. They are 
not terribly disturbed over American rivalry 
in their own field, but they are satisfied 
that toward all things French Hoover is 
not sympathetic. 

At bottom Europe, making due allowance 
for particular national prejudices, is, to say 
the least, unsympathetic toward Hoover 
for the simple but-all embracing reason that 
he seems in their eyes to fulfill all the 
requirements of the roo per cent. standard 
of Americanism. In their view he is the 
most characteristic specimen of our peculiar 
national type which they have as yet en- 
countered. He does not speak any of their 
languages nor think any of their thoughts. 

No vagary of American politics is more 
ridiculous than that which is disclosed in 
the attempt to diminish the political avail- 
ability of Herbert Hoover for an American 
electorate by alleging that he has assimi- 
lated European ideas. A friend of mine 
who recently submitted a manuscript to 
a British publisher received it back with 
the note that it contained too many Ameri- 
canisms. Asking for an explanation of the 
term, she was thus illuminated: ‘An 
Americanism is something strange, unusual, 
totally foreign to the British mentality.” 
And that is Mr. Hoover, not for England 
alone, but for the Continent as well. 


LTT. Smith and Prohibition 


From now until election, with a few 
notable exceptions, European journalists, 
newspapers and public men will collect 
and distribute all sorts of laudatory details 
of Mr. Hoover. Much will be said of the 
fashion in which he fed Europe and little 
of the manner in which he dealt with the 
public men of Europe during the same time. 
The more official the journal, the more 
polite will be the comment. This will not 
alter the fact that the nomination of 
Hoover has been for Europe the greatest 
disappointment since the collapse of Presi- 
dent Wilson and the defeat of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1920. 

When one turns to the candidacy of 
Governor Smith the European view is, with 


a single exception, chiefly negative. The 
conviction that the Republican party is 
profoundly anti-European and isolationist, 
founded on the memory of the fight of the 
Republican Senate against President Wil- 
son’s League proposals, lingers and domi- 
nates. Broadly speaking, the European re- 
gards the Democratic party in the United 
States as the champion of closer and more 
friendly relations with Europe. 

As to Smith himself, Europe knows very 
little. Despite the American notion, the 
fact that the Governor has risen from 
obscure beginnings to his present promi- 
nence does not impress Europe. After all, 
the first President of the German republic 
was a saddler, and the predecessor of 
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Premier Baldwin, Ramsay MacDonald, 
came from a remote Scotch hamlet and lived 
his early years in the surroundings of com- 
plete poverty. Europe is sufficiently famil- 
iar with that detail of democracy which 
opens the way to the highest posts for the 
men of humblest origin to view this Amer- 
ican phenomenon without surprise. 

\On the religious side the Continent sees 
with a certain amazement the effort to 
make a political issue of Smith’s religion. 
After all, France, which is almost com- 
pletely Catholic, counting only a few 
thousand Jews and Protestants, s a 
President belonging to the latter sect.) In 
so far as this detail is concerned the mere 
fact that it is discussed here seems in 
European eyes evidence of the survival of 
bigotry, and a further revelation of con- 
ditions disclosed at the Dayton trial which 
are at once incomprehensible and ridiculous. 

On the positive side, Smith interests 
Europe because he is recognized to be the 
open opponent of Prohibition and the 
avowed antagonist of the condition known 
abroad as the régime sec. No American 
not familiar with European opinion can 
appreciate even vaguely the degree to 
which Europe is amazed and amused by 
our prohibitory experiment. Not only does 
it appear on the other side of the Atlantic 
the most characteristically American per- 
formance of all, but it is a never-ending 
source of amusement and of discussion. 

Aside from those phases of American 
policy, like the debts, which affect Europe 
materially and directly, nothing provokes 
the same amount of curiosity and written 
comment as Prohibition. Wherever the 
American goes in Europe he is instantly 
assailed with inquiries. (i is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Europe fegards our venture 
as the most amusing thing in the con- 
temporary world. It is an unfailing source 
of material for the wits. The paragraphers 
and even the editorial writers never cease 
to play with the thing.) The European 
discoverers of contemporary America, rush- 
ing into print on their return to their own 
lands, devote the larger share of their 
comment to this phenomenon. 

_Moreover, no Frenchman returns to 
Paris without solemnly reporting that it is 
a great relief to escape from a country of 
Prohibition where excessive drinking 


forced upon him by his American hone 


British, French—European writers gener- 
ally—all bear witness to the fact that in 
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America liquor is legally prohibited and 
drinking is socially compulsory. Quite 
frankly, too, the prohibitory laws are re- 
garded as an ultimate disclosure of the 
inherent hypocrisy not merely of the Anglo- 
Saxons, but of the American branch of the 
Puritan world. 

If Prohibition makes the United States 
and the American in Europe fair game 
everywhere, the line of attack varies. Tor 
the Englishman Prohibition seems an in- 
vasion of personal rights intolerable as such. 
For the Frenchman, to whom wine is a 
food, a main article of diet for peasant and 
workingman, it seems on all fours with 
prohibition of the consumption of wheat. 

Again, while a few Europeans are steadily 
testifying to the extent to which liquor is 
consumed illegally in the United States, all 
Europe is aware of the rush of the American 
tourists to the foreign bar. On ships flying 
the flags of foreign countries, the American 
surge toward the smoking-room begins 
before the three-mile limit is _ crossed. 
Against the dry moments: before the 
customs are reached on the return voyage, 
extra bottles are stored in cabins. 

One consequence of Prohibition has 
been to decorate every considerable Eu- 
ropean city with American bars. From 
Land’s End to the further bank of the 
Vistula, American custom is invited and 
American visitors presumably are attracted 
by signs which promise authentic American 
cocktails to the refugees from the Legal 
Sahara beyond the seas. It is the settled 
conviction of innumerable Europeans that 
we flee our country because of Prohibition, 
as Italian liberals flee from Mussolini. 

At any dinner in any European capital, 
the first question that may be asked you by 
your neighbor is, “Can it last?” It follows, 
naturally, that the nomination of a Wet 
instantly intrigues European interest. Does 
it mean that at last the so-called free 
country is again to see liberty? Does it 
represent the rising of the masses against 
the moral tyranny of certain classes? 
Europe is eager to know. 

Of course there is a patter of comment 
on the possible clash between city and 
country. There are wise and profound 
speculations as to the meaning of the 
agrarian disturbance in that mysterious 
region which, since the war, Europe has 
learned to describe as the “‘ Middle West,”’ 
and to regard as at once the center of 
power and of everything incomprehensible 
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in the United States. But all such specula- 
tions are academic, and for the mass of 
Europeans meaningless. 

In fact, from Ireland to Soviet Russia, 
the nomination of Smith has been hailed 
as the consequence of the rising of still 
another oppressed people. Prohibition and 
no other domestic issue will be regarded as 
the center of the conflict. This is true 
because, in the main, Europe is unable to 
detect any difference between our political 
parties. The two platforms are equally 
unintelligible because they seem identical 
and also destitute of significance. 

In our politics all those issues which 
divide Europeans are absent. We have no 
socialist left, no bourgeois right, no Roman 
Catholic center. We have no Nationalists 
in the European sense. Out of the fog 
only one solid fact emerges, and that is 
Prohibition. That it should exist, strikes 
Europe as the most extraordinary phe- 
nomenon on this planet, the maddest single 
detail in a wholly mad world. That we 
should revolt against it, seems inevitable. 

There, in European eyes, is the American 
campaign of this year of grace. As it con- 
cerns Europe it is a battle between two 
parties, one openly hostile to all codperation 
with Europe, the other, while very far from 
championing an exactly opposite thesis, 
at least a shade more friendly. From a 
Republican administration headed by 
Hoover, Europe expects nothing, less than 
nothing, which is to be desired. From a 
Democratic administration headed by Smith 
it expects at least kind words, a more 
tolerant attitude, perhaps, and in the 
long run even generosity—which it would 
describe as justice. 

In the midst of the chaos of issues with- 
out significance to the European mind 


there rises on the domestic side the single 
concrete question of Prohibition. On that 
issue all Europe is for Smith, not because 
of the narrow question of alcohol, but on 
the far broader line of human liberty. 
Seeing its cities and its hotels filled with 
American exiles, fleeing the dry régime, 
listening to the testimony of its own 
travelers who explore our regions of outer 
darkness—testimony setting forth with no 
end of exaggeration, the evasion and even 
the defiance of the law by the suffering 
rrillions—Europe looks to Smith as the 
liberator. It is totally blind to all the nice 
questions of constitutional procedure which 
are involved inany repeal of the Amendment. 

In sum, then, the debts and the dry laws, 
the one because of its foreign implications, 
the other because of its domestic conse- 
quences, appeal to Europe as the dominat- 
ing issues of the American presidential 
election. With equal unanimity Europe 
holds to the belief that we can not really in- 
tend to collect the debts and that we are 
similarly incapable of holding permanently 
to the régime sec. For almost a decade 
Europe has been waiting for the break in 
both directions. The one question is 
vitally important, the other only socially 
interesting, but together they make up the 
total of coherent European thought upon 
the presidential election. 

Once more it is necessary to emphasize 
the fact that despite its vague notions of 
the actual facts of our presidential tourna- 
ment, Europe sees its own immediate 
fortunes, if not its ultimate fate, dependent 
upon the outcome. Literally the states- 
manship of the whole Continent is waiting 
upon the election returns. It has no 
definite idea of what is going to happen, but 
it is sure that something must happen. 


LTV. New Balkan Trouble 


The general midsummer calm in Europe 
has been broken by a single disturbance. 
The murder of several Croatian members of 
the Jugoslav Parliament, on the floor of 
the house and during a debate, served once 
more to call attention alike to the present 
crisis in the interna! affairs of the Slav 
State, the chronic quarrel between the 
Croats and the Serbs and, in the back- 
ground, the enduring menace of Italian- 
Jugoslav distrust. 


The occasion of the latest of Balkan 
crimes was the effort of the government to 
force the legislature to adopt the so-called 
Nettuno agreement between Jugoslavia and 
Italy. This agreement is harmless enough 
on the surface; it merely regulates condi- 
tions under which Italians may hold land 
in Jugoslav territories, and originated asa 
detail in the Rapallo settlement made by 
Rome and Belgrade several years ago in the 
attempt to clean up sources of friction. 
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Unhappily the Rapallo agreement failed 
to accomplish the end designed. Later 
disagreements led to the treaty of Tirana, 
which made Albania a thinly veiled pro- 
tectorate of Italy and thoroughly aroused all 
Southern Slav apprehension and anger. 
Since that time relations between Belgrade 
and Rome have been bad. In recent months 
there have been several explosions, the 
latest of which culminated in attacks upon 
Italian consulates and imposed upon the 
Jugoslavs the duty of making complete 
apologies to the Italian government. 

In these circumstances Mussolini pressed 
for ratification of the Nettuno compact. 
At the same time Jugoslav opinion con- 
solidated against any arrangement which 
allowed Italians even the smallest privileges 
in the regions once claimed by Italy, but now 
incorporated in the realm of King Alexander. 

At the head of the Adriatic, between the 
Isonzo and Quarnero rivers, lies a region 
taken over by Italy after the break-up of 
Austria-Hungary. Italian possession of this 
land constitutes a forcible and unjust 
occupation of the natural sea fagade of the 
Southern Slav State. Trieste and Fiume, 
the ports of this district, are now regarded 
by the Slavs as an Irridenta just as much 
as they were by Italy when they were under 
Hapsburg rule. This sentiment is intensified 
by the presence in what is now Italian terri- 
tory of nearly a million Slavs. 

The Italians, on the other hand, are still 
disappointed. They looked forward to 
acquisition of Dalmatia, further down the 
coast, as well as Istria. They expected 
Cattaro as well as Fiume and Trieste. Not 
only that, but they thought that when they 
entered the war on the Allied side they had 
a contract insuring possession. For Italy 
this failure to acquire title to the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic represents not merely 
the failure of their delegates at the Paris 
peace conference, but also a deliberate 
breach of faith by their war allies. 

The rise of the Southern Slav State has 
been a great source of disillusionment for 
the Italians, who had believed that the 
ultimate collapse of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy would insure them domination of 
both shores of the Adriatic and the elimina- 
tion of any considerable rival on their 
eastern frontiers. Instead there has risen a 
strong and vigorous Southern Slav nation. 
Not only does it hold all of the eastern shore 
south of Fiume, save for the little enclave 
of Zara, but it openly and frankly looks for- 


ward to a later acquisition of the Italian 
territory as far as Gorizia. 

That this Slav State is the ally of Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania in the East and of 
France in the West at one time patently 
compromises Italian security at home and 
closely restricts Italian influence in all 
central and southern Europe. Again, the 
Croatians, that branch of the Southern 
Slav family living in the north of the new 
State, have been foes of the Italians since 
time out of mind. In the old evil days of 
Hapsburg rule in Milan and Venice, it was 
Croat troops who occupied Italian cities 
and enforced Austrian rule by bayonets. 
In the still recent days of the World War, 
it was Croat and Serb troops from the 
Adriatic provinces of old Austria and 
Hungary which held the line of the Isonzo 
and exacted the frightful price in blood 
which marked Italian campaigns on this 
narrow but hotly contested front. 

All Italians feel that, thanks to Allied 
selfishness in general and French scheming 
in particular, there has been erected on 
the eastern frontiers of Italy a State which 
not only limits Italian influence in the 
Danube region, but also menaces Italian 
security. With France on one side and 
Jugoslavia on the other Italy feels encircled, 
much as Germany felt encircled just before 
the World War, when the Franco-Russian 
alliance menaced her on two fronts. 

Italy is then particularly sensitive in all 
matters concerning Jugoslavia, and it has 
been a source of continued irritation to 
Mussolini that the Nettuno compact re- 
mains unratified. But on the other side the 
problem of Belgrade has been not less acute. 
The formation of the Southern Slav State 
came about by the union with the old 
Serbian monarchy of the Austrian and 
Hungarian lands inhabited by Slavs, by 
Croatians, Slovenians and Bosnian Serbs. 
Between Croats and Serbs there has always 
been a degree of rivalry. The Serbs are 
more numerous and in a military sense far 
more formidable. But the Croats, by 
contrast, have been largely assimilated to 
western culture and methods during their 
long submission to Hapsburg rule. The 
situation is rather like that which existed in 
Germany before the unification in 1871, 
when the Prussians represented the force 
and the southern Germans the culture of 
the Teutonic world. 

Only the hatred of Italy has served as a 
cohesive force in this Slav world, and this 
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force has not prevented constant friction. 
While the Serbs have sought to create a 
strongly centralized state with Belgrade as 
the capital, the Croats have struggled to 
preserve local rights and to bring into being 
a Federal system, which would amount to 
the creation of a United States of Jugoslavia 
with Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina more or less autonomous portions 
of the new nation. Such a system would 
obviously limit the influence of the Serbs 
of the old Kingdom, and prevent the pre- 
ponderance of Belgrade. This fight for 
decentralization has been led by Stefan 
Raditch, a noisy but locally influential 
politician. 

Since Croat hostility to the Italians is 
intense, any attempt of the Belgrade 
government to make a compact, even as 
mild as the Nettuno agreement, with Rome 
would naturally offer the Croat opposition 
and Raditch himself an admirable club with 
which to beat his Serb opponents. It would 
be simple to say that Belgrade was selling 
out Croatia to the Italians, and this would 
intensify Croatian opposition to Serb domi- 
nation and strengthen the hands of Ra- 
ditch himself. The Belgrade government’s 
position would be exceedingly awkward, 
because Croatian fear of Italy supplies the 
single real bond of union between Croatia 
and the new Jugoslav country. 

This was precisely the play which 
Raditch made. Basing his attack upon the 
fact that the Nettuno compact was made 
when the spirit of Rapallo prevailed and 
Italian-Jugoslav relations promised to be- 
come friendly, he insisted that the Treaty 
of Tirana had changed all this, that now 
Italy was an enemy and the compacts a 
dangerous surrender. This line of assault 
precipitated long and bitter debates and 
violent personal altercation which finally 
culminated in the massacre of the Raditch 
clan by a Montenegrin Serb. Stefan 
Raditch himself was only severely wounded, 
but relatives and followers of his were 
actually slain. Instantly this crime was 
asserted to have been instigated by Serbian 
government officials at Belgrade; bitterness 
between Belgrade and Zagreb, the old 
Croatian capital, was brought to fever 
pitch. 

Little by little the situation seems calm- 
ing down now, but the peril for peace both 
domestic and foreign remains patent. Jugo- 
slav cabinets and ministers have always to 
balance between the dangers of war with 


Italy, which might grow out of too insistent 
defense of national wishes, and those of a 
civil war might follow from any concessions 
made in the interest of peace. Actually then 
the situation which exists at the head of the 
Adriatic constitutes one of the gravest, not 
impossibly the gravest of all dangers to 
peace in Europe which exist at present. 

Nor is any real solution discoverable, 
because Italy will certainly not consent to 
reduce her territorial holdings; yet these 
holdings, in part inhabited by Slavs, con- 
stitute the natural and indeed only prac- 
ticable outlet of the Southern Slavs to the 
Adriatic. Moreover, Italian control of 
Albania bars the road to Durazzo just as 
Italian sovereignty closes the doors of 
Trieste and Fiume. Having won their in- 
dependence and unity in battle with the 
Turks and the Austrians, the Serbs are 
hardly likely now to accept as permanent 
the status quo, which bars them from all real 
access to the Adriatic and to the Agean. 

Before the tragedy of Belgrade and during 
the progress of Jugoslav demonstrations 
against Italian consulates, Mussolini made 
a notable speech in the Italian Senate which 
was marked by a restraint and statesman- 
like tone so far almost invariably lacking in 
the words of the Italian dictator. It was a 
new tone which took Europe by surprise 
because of its moderation and won applause 
even from Mussolini’s enemies. Certainly 
this is a reassuring sign. Unmistakably 
Mussolini feels the need of peace abroad 
and no longer yields to the necessity of 
satisfying domestic conditions by vigorous 
and even provocative gestures directed at 
his neighbors. But the Adriatic danger 
remains, ready to set Europe by the ears 
at any moment. Short of a Jugoslav- 
Italian reconciliation, now become in- 
credibly difficult if not actually impossible, 
there is no apparent remedy. 

Significant, too, was the subsequent 
meeting of the foreign ministers of Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and Jugoslavia—that 
is, of the Little Entente—at Bucharest, and 
their reaffirmation of a common purpose to 
defend the status quo created by the peace 
treaties in the Danubian region. This 
declaration answers alike the public dec- 
larations of Mussolini, suggesting possible 
boundary revisions to suit Hungarian as- 
pirations, and the campaign carried on by 
Lord Rothermere in the Daily Mail for this 
same remaking of the map. It definitely 
and squarely commits these States to 
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forcible resistance as well as to diplomatic 
coéperation against any revision. 

Thus the Little Entente regains its old 
vitality. The long campaign of Mussolini 
at Bucharest to break down this coalition 
comes to nothing. French influence is 
restored, for France is and has been at all 
times committed to the principle that peace 
in Europe is predicated upon the perma- 
nence of the status quo and the inviolability 
of the peace treaties. The flirtation of 
Italy with Hungary has, therefore, served 
to reunite the Little Entente, to strengthen 
French hands, and to disclose the practical 
impossibility of any peaceful revision of the 
peace treaties. 

But this virtual collapse of Italian policy, 


this approximately complete failure of the 
effort to break down French influence in all 
Central Europe, must awaken new resent- 
ment in Rome. And although in Mus- 
solini’s recent speech his references to 
Franco-Italian relations were particularly 
friendly, the Italian press has not disguised 
its chagrin and bitterness at the Bucharest 
proclamation, nor its anger at French press 
comments thereon. 

Thus exactly fourteen years after a 
Balkan crime set the world on fire, events in 
precisely the same area have served to 
demonstrate that the same inflammable 
material exists. And so far Europe seems 
without adequate protection against the 
spread of flames where fire once kindled. 
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I. A Visit to Mussolini 


USSOLINI has one of the best-in- 

formed intelligence services of any 
statesman in Europe. This means that 
he has at his command an almost unique 
combination of wide international infor- 
mation, complete political power, and 
unusual mental initiative—all governed 
by an intense nationalism. He is, therefore, 
the incarnation of ancient Rome, fired by the 
unanimous enthusiasm of Italian youth— 
its Giovanezza. This explains why, when 
in mid-ocean en route for Europe, a wireless 
message came from my friend Ambassador 
Martino in Washington conveying an 
invitation from Mussolini to visit Rome, I 
hastened to accept. My last visit to that 
now important capital was in early April, 


“1923—a short six months after the King had 


invited Mussolini to be Prime Minister, 
and rejoicing Fascist hosts had entered a 
rejoicing Rome. When I arrived, what 


changes I saw after five years! ‘Yes, but 
it is as nothing to the improvements you will 
see in another five years,”’ said Mussolini, 
his eyes sparkling in anticipation. And this 
reply completely portrays the man’s attitude 
toward life—an unremitting urge toward 
better and better things for his beloved 
fatherland, always refusing to dwell upon 
those already achieved. 

Do not forget that when the King offered 
Mussolini the Collar of the Annunziata at 
Princess Yolanda’s wedding, on April 9g, 
1923, he gracefully suggested that instead it 
be given to Tittoni, President of the Senate, 
with the significant remark: “I have not 
yet deserved so great,an honor.” Not yet, 
not yet—that is Mussolini in two words! 

There were few if any statesmen in 
Europe who knew in advance so accurately 
as he the probable result of this spring’s 
momentous elections in France and in 
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Germany. Momentous, because if France 
swung toward the Radical Left (as was 
generally expected) it meant the undoing of 
Poincaré’s superb financial upbuilding, and 
if Germany swung Right, which seemed 
certain, it meant that the readjustment of 
the Dawes plan and all it might mean for 
international stability risked postponement 
through fear of reviving Junkerism. Musso- 
lini confidently predicted before both those 
elections exactly what would happen. When 
congratulated on his prophetic powers, he 
only smiled. 

The European press, and especially that 
of England, have recently been suggesting 
that Mussolini might follow the example of 
Bismarck and Disraeli, and create an Italian 
Empire. But they forget that he follows 
nobody’s example! ‘How can you pro- 
claim an Empire before you get an Empire? 
It would be an especially foolish move on 
our part,” he told me. No, his ambitions 
for Italy do not seem to lie in that direction. 

But speak to him of Italy’s possible 
colonial development, and there comes 
immediate and enthusiastic response. ‘I 
greatly wish you had time for an extended 
visit to Tripoli to see not only what we are 
doing to-day, but also to realize what we are 
planning for a long tomorrow,” said he. 
Tripoli’s energetic governor is Signor de 
Bono, one of the trusted quadrumvirate 
who marshaled and led into Rome the 
Fascist legions in October, 1922. His 
progressive nlans for the development of 
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Tripoli are heartily backed by Mussolini. 

The relations of Italy with her most 
influential neighbors seem to be working 
out in comfortable fashion. Her greatest 
rival in the Mediterranean is England, t- 
whom safe transit through that sea 1 
India means so much. It is clear tha. 
Mussolini’s recent conference with Sir 
Austen Chamberlain on board a yacht off 
the Italian coast produced useful mutual 
understandings. 

The claims of Italy for fuller recognitio’ 
as a Mediterranean power in the Tangiu 
control negotiations have just been con- 
ceded by Spain and France. This problem, 
had it remained unsettled, possessed more 
troublesome possibilities than was generally 
understood outside of Italy. 

As between Italy and France there has 
of recent years grown up a situation which 
Americans ought easily to understand. We 
know of the constant and considerable 
emigration of our mid-west farmers to 
cheaper lands in western Canada. Well, 
just as our mid-westerners swarm north, so 
do the surplus Italians (a greatly increased 
host since our immigration bars were set 
up)* swarm west into southern France, 
buying farms as they go. When one speaks 
of this peaceful infiltration of south France, 
the great Italian shrugs and comments: ‘“‘a 
spontaneous manifestation.”’ So it is, and 
so is ours of west Canada, but both of them 
ought to make for guaranteeing peace be- 
tween the countries concerned. 


Il. French Politics and Poincaré 


When one leaves Italy for France, how 
pronounced are the political results notice- 
able in Paris following the marked con- 
servative swing of the elections! There is 
general relief among the people at large, 
and feverish readjustment among members 
of the newly elected Chamber of the numer- 
ous groups (or blocs) that make up the con- 
trolling coalition. Herriot, the Radical, has 
been retained in Poincaré’s cabinet, al- 
though he had openly opposed Poincaré’s 
candidate for the Chamber down in Lyons. 
A boyhood friend of the writer’s, now a 
powerful member of the Center bloc, re- 
ports that his friends believe that the stabil- 
ity of Poincaré’s rule requires the retention 
of Herriot. ‘French politics at present,” 
said he ‘resemble a three-legged stool. 


The three legs are Poincaré the conservative, 
Herriot the radical, and Briand the middle- 
of-the road man. Take away one leg, and 
what happens to the stool?” 

Poincaré has already stabilized the franc 
at 3.93 American cents, since he had more 
than enough gold reserve to do so. Of 
course such a large amount of gold was a 
temptation to political revolt; and there 
were groups who wished to vote it for other 
purposes more pleasing to radical con- 
stituencies than the conservative process of 
stabilization. Think what a lovely pork 
barrel this reserve would have made, what 
a vote-getting river and harbor bill, or 
pension distribution! And yet this great 
feat was accomplished, and France is back 
on the pre-war gold basis. 
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So long as the “people back home” 
demanded the endorsement of Poincaré, all 

* went well in the Chamber. All sorts of wild 
horses docilely teamed together to keep the 
franc steady until the election should be 
“Jover. But now that it is over, why should 
‘ not each worthy Parliamentarian turn to 
strengthening his own position or that of his 


Public opinion and political necessities 
in France can not but have a wide reper- 
cussion upon developments in Central 
Europe, especially as they affect the so- 
called Little Entente countries of Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania. Let us 
not forget that this Entente is not only a 
defensive alliance but also, under certain 
contingencies, an offensive one. One of 
those contingencies is the defense of their 
dominating ally, France, against a possibly 
hostile Germany. It is an open secret that 
when Masaryk and Benes visited Paris a 
few years ago to obtain France’s approval 
of a reduction of the Czechoslovak Army, 
they were advised that the Big Stick had 
best not be whittled, especially as French 
artillery and subventions were backing 
French military instructors in their army. 

Lately Lord Rothermere has greatly dis- 
turbed not only the Little Entente but its 
fairy godmother, France, by a persistent 
campaign in all his newspapers for a revision 
of the Trianon treaty that amputated so 
much of Hungary’s territory. It needs only 
a couple of days in England, chatting with 
well-informed people, to learn how surely 
those newspapers have swung English 
opinion over to Hungary’s side. When 
Rothermere visited America last winter, 
Little Entente statesmen feared he would be 
equally successful with American public 
opinion, and were relieved to find that he 
was not. 

Masaryk and Benes are well-known and 
greatly admired in America, and because 
of them we are interested in the new 
Czechoslovakia they created. And another 
personality, another man living to-day, who 
makes as much of an appeal to us for Serbia 
is Prof. Michael Pupin, whose autobiogra- 
phy had such an instant and wide success, 
not only with adult but also with young 
American readers. ‘If that man came from 


bloc, regardless of preélection combina- 
tions? All foreign friends of France can not 
but wish Poincaré every success with the 
new Chamber, but it is idle to blink at the 
fact that it will take more of his wonderful 
tact to control it now than it did when 
coming elections operated to quiet its 
extremists. 


2 ITI. Some Central European Problems 


Serbia, then we are for Serbia,” say they all, 
and Jugoslavia benefits from that. As yet 
Rumania has no such personal tie with the 
imagination of our people. 

The effect upon America of those per- 
sonalities is often discussed on their side 
of the ocean. This means that although 
we are sympathetic to Hungary’s aspira- 
tions, so too are we, thanks to Masaryk, 
Benes and to Pupin, sympathetic with the 
post-war necessities of both Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia. The swing of British public 
opinion finds no echo in the United States, 
but, nevertheless, statesmen in Paris, in 
Prague, and in Belgrade realize that Ameri- 
cans would favor some alleviation of the 
frontier reductions imposed upon Hungary 
by the Trianon Treaty. 

Besides, international business shakes its 
head at the continuance of too many 
Alsace-Lorraines in Central Europe. By all 
means, say world leaders of finance and 
business, let us eliminate as much as possible 
such provocations to revenge along the new 
frontiers drawn at the close of the war. 

Concerning such questions, traveling 
Americans who enjoy the acquaintance of 
the well-informed in Paris, Rome, London, 
and Central European capitals hear con- 
stant discussion in these days of growing 
international business abroad. 

As for Secretary Kellogg’s masterly sug- 
gestion of a multilateral treaty to reduce the 
war menace, it seems clear that the par- 
liamentary opposition plus the proletariat 
in all countries concerned will force its 
acceptance upon those responsible for 
government.. Oppositions always watch 
swings of public opinion in the hope of 
getting on board one capable of returning 
them to power if opposed by those in the 
saddle. Public opinion outside of govern- 
ment backs this American project every- 
where. 
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The time has come, the Walrus said, to talk of 
many things, 

Of shoes and ships and sealing-wax, of cabbages 
and kings. 


N SELECTING the subjects for that 
memorable conversation, Lewis Carroll 
wrote with a profundity that he himself 
may not have appreciated. A discussion of 
ships may begin and end 


our thumbs down on its appeals for help, 
without attempting further periodic ap- 
plications of the governmental pulmotor? 

There are not lacking those who urge us 
to abandon any special effort at special 
encouragement; to let our shipping com- 
panies sail or sink upon their own financial 
keels, without arbitrary legal action de- 
signed to increase their 





anywhere, but that it 
should wander far and 
wide is inevitable. The 
men who go down to the 
seas touch all ports, hear 
all languages, handle all 
commodities. Among 
them, if anywhere in the 
world, should be found a 
universal breadth of in- 
terest. Upon them de- 
pends at least a little, 
and often much, of the 
life-blood of every nation 
and every industry. Car- 
roll’s listing of cabbages, 
shoes, and sealing-wax 
—the international cir- |} 
culationofcrownedheads |" < 
is less now than in his | — 
day—conveys but the 
tiniest suggestion of the 
diversity of material 
products held in bonds 
of mutual interest with 
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buoyancy; to take our 
transport where we find 
it, and to buy it at the 
market rate, as we would 
any other commodity not 
within our power to pro- 
duce. The course they 
propose is certainly the 
simplest one. A policy 
of laissez faire, of inac- 
tion, is always simple. 
Some of them speak with 
voices that have gained 
added volume from suc- 
cessful and _ honorable 
achievement in other 
fields of labor. They are 
men of good and well- 
earned repute. Should 
we give them credence? 

We ought to be ready 
to reach a decision, for 
we have a profusion of 
data on hand in our own 
experience without going 


| 
or | 
uate - 








the commercial marine. 
The American Mer- 
chant Marine—is it a 
problem? Ought Con- 
gressmen and editors and 
manufacturers and plain 
citizens, casting one vote apiece, to knot 
their brows over its fate? At midnight, 
should we lie dreaming of the hour of its 
attainment of newglories? Or should we turn 
154 


Photograph froi.. Ewing Galloway 
THE YANKEE CLIPPER 


Though this particular ship may not have 

flown the Stars and Stripes, it is of the 

type which during the last century made the 
American merchant marine famous. 


abroad for examples. In 
a century and a half of 
national life, we have 
tried everything. We 
have had a privately 
operated merchant ma- 
rine, and a government-operated merchant 
marine, and no merchant marine. We 
have tried offering mail-carrving subven- 
tions, and have tried getting along without 
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THE PRIDE OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The Leviathan, with the America (at left), in the harbor at Cherbourg, France. Though passenger liners like these 
are more in the public eye than freighters, it is the unromantic tramp steamer which forms the backbone of a nation’s 
commercial fleet. 


them. We have seen the American flag 
great upon the seas, not once but several 
times successively. We have seen it badly 
slowed in its progress by the rivalries of 
warring European nations, and return with 
increased vigor. We have seen it again 
forced into obscurity by the even more 
remorseless processes of economic competi- 
tion. We have had enough experience to 
fill an encyclopedia. All that we need is to 
interpret it in the terms of our future. 


Fundamentals of a Merchant Marine 


About the fundamentals of a merchant 
service upon the sea there is nothing par- 
ticularly abstruse. It demands two things— 
trade and men. Ships run in foreign trade 
only between countries which have both 
exports and imports. It is perhaps one 
degree less obvious, but certainly no less 
axiomatic, that they hail only from ports 
where the interest in shipping runs high 
enough to inspire young men to turn from 
the comforts of home and seek employment 
among the comparative hardships of the sea. 

It ought to be equally clear that a mer- 
chant marine will be found only in a coun- 
try whose inhabitants, even those who do 
not themselves go to sea, are concerned 
about shipping. Their interest must be 
sufficiently warm and general to facilitate 
raising capital to support ventures in this 
somewhat speculative. field. 

Just before the Civil War, in 1860, there 
were eight-hundredths of a ton of American 
shipping registered in the foreign trade for 
every citizen. Fifty years later, in 1910, 
this figure had sunk to nine-thousandths— 


a decrease of almost go per cent. While the 
census offers no direct data on this point, 
it is quite certain that a far larger propor- 
tion of Americans lived within fifteen miles 
of tide-water in 1860 than half a century 
later. More and more our people have been 
moving far inland; and as they have gone, 
the rest of us have gazed after them, turn- 
ing our backs on the ocean. 

Direct examination of commercial trans- 
port by land and sea furnishes on that 
point a comparison somewhat more apt 
than any that can be made in terms of 
population movements alone. In the last 
thirty years, roughly speaking, freight 
traffic on American railroads has increased 
380 per cent., despite the fact that there 
has been an increase of but 40 per cent. in 
the track mileage in that period. In the 
same time, the merchant tonnage entering 
and clearing our ports in foreign trade 
which entered or left our ports increased 
about 240 per cent. The growth of inland 
transport by rail, in other words (to say 
nothing of the entirely new factor of motor 
transportation of freight and passengers), 
has been substantially half again as rapid as 
that of overseas traffic. 

Furthermore, we had to provide our own 
railroads. No nation can borrow its inter- 
nal transportation facilities, or receive them 
as a gift from without. Upon the seas, on 
the other hand, peoples whose own terri- 
tories were already more fully developed, 
and who found home problems less enticing 
than did we, were ready to serve us—for a 
price. 

Small wonder that our interest, taking 
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handled in native, the other half in 
foreign, ships. For us, the propor- 
tion carried under the American 
flag has never stayed for long near 
this point. Until the Civil War, 
it had never fallen below 65 per 
cent. Since then, it has never gone 
so high as 40, save for a brief period 
immediately following the World 
War, when it rose to slightly above 
that mark. 

In 1830 it stood, astonishingly, 
at go per cent., notwithstanding 
the fact that 70 per cent. of our 
trade was then with European 
countries, most of which had mer- 
chant fleets of their own. In 1914 
it had fallen, incredibly, to below 
one-tenth, a virtual retirement of 
American-flag vessels from foreign 
commerce. In 1925 it stood pre- 
cariously at one-third. 

Even our trade with South 
American countries, which have 
almost no shipping of their own, 
went 53 per cent. in foreign, 45 
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AN AMERICAN STEAMER AT MONTEVIDEO 


The Aeolus, a Shipping Board steamer making the run between New 
York and Buenos Aires, tied up to a wharf in the Uruguayan capital. 


us as a whole, languished at the water- 
front, and that we were quite content to 
do our selling for foreign markets f.o.b. 
We were discovering the possibilities of the 
interior of our own land, and it left us little 
time for anything else. From 1860 to 1910, 
every single decade showed an absolute 
decrease in the tonnage of American mer- 
chant vessels registered in foreign trade. 


Decline in Foreign-Trade Tonnage 


During the same half-century, every 
decade but one dispiayed a substantial 
increase in the tonnage devoted to the 
coastwise trade, reserved by law for 
American vessels. The net result over the 
entire period was a loss of 67 per cent. in 
tonnage for foreign service, 150 per cent. 
gain in the coastwise complement. We 
were taking care of our own heritage, down 
to high-tide mark. 

Still more revealing is the apportionment 
of exports and imports among American 
and foreign ship bottoms. If all nations 
had their own merchant marine kept in a 
fixed proportion to the nation’s foreign 
trade, it might superficially be expected that 
just one-half of each nation’s trade would be 


per cent. in European, vessels. 
Of our commerce with Europe in 
1925 our own ships carried but 
one-quarter, or, to fix attention 
on more narrowly specialized areas, with 
Great Britain 23 per cent. with Spain 9, 
with Sweden the same. 

To revert to the original question, how 
much difference does all that make, and 
why? 
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So long as the products of the American 
manufacturer, building automobiles in De- 
troit or making shoes in St. Louis, reach 
foreign markets in a reasonable time and at 
a reasonable cost, he need not be expected 
to concern himself particularly about the 
mode of their transport. On the other hand, 
passengers traveling upon the high seas like 
to be among people of their own kind, per- 
haps to see their own flag flying overhead. 
Certainly they like to be served by stewards 
and safeguarded by officers and a crew fluent 
in their own language. 

In their decisions national or racial senti- 
ment may have a large share. In those of 
the shipper of freight, it plays little part, 
yet the carriage of freight is the essential 
solid bulwark of a merchant fleet. ‘‘The 
liner she’s a lady,” and she can not live for 
herself alone. The future of the American 
merchant marine depends upon the ability 
of its advocates to demonstrate in it a real 
economic advantage, either occasional or 
continuous, for American industry. 

Whether or not there is direct economic 
gain in a home-controlled marine (in normal 
times of world peace), depends primarily 
upon whether or not those who ship com- 
modities overseas are subject to direct and 
severe competition. The Sage of Concord 
was perhaps over-sanguine in his assurance 
that the maker of the best mouse-trap will 


find a path beaten to his door. But unchal- 
lengeably if the man makes the only mouse- 
trap, and if mouse-traps are urgently needed 
by his neighbors, the approach to his shop 
will be an avenue worn broad and smooth. 
And the purchasers will find their own 
vehicles. 

If he has a competitor in the next town- 
ship who sends taxicabs to fetch his cus- 
tomers, while he himself requires them to 
come on foot and knock before entering, 
his industrial future will be less pleasant to 
contemplate. 


An Obvious Disadvantage 


The American industry which competes 
for foreign trade with the manufacturers 
of British, German, or French nationality, 
will stand at obvious disadvantage if its 
relations with those who carry its goods 
are remote and indirect, while foreign com- 
petitors stand in close liaison with their 
native shipping interests. Adjustment of 
routes and schedules for freight transport 
to current industrial needs, changing from 
year to year, and even seasonally, can be 
made smoothly and economically only when 
ships are operated from close by. Shipping 
headquarters must be in immediate proxim- 
ity to the port from which the ships sail, 
and to the hinterland in which their traffic 
originates. 




















WHERE THE PRODUCTS OF INLAND INDUSTRY REACH THE SEA 


A scene in the Port of Newark, New Jersey, one of the many busy harbors on the Atlantic Coast. Goods are beiag 
transferred by traveling cranes from freight cars to the Sunelseco. 
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Photograph from the Matson Line 


THE MALOLO, A NEW AMERICAN-BUILT LINER, ENTERS THE HARBOR AT HONOLULU 


To draw that conclusion requires the 
postulating of no national or international 
conspiracies. It is plain common sense 
applied to business on a world scale. To 
construct the bogey of a foreign shipping 
combine, plotting to keep American indus- 
try at a permanent disadvantage in world 
markets, is futile. Economic factors, and 
these alone, have sufficed to make the Stars 
and Stripes a comparatively rare sight in 
foreign waters. 


British Shippers and American Goods 


With the best will in the world the manag- 
ing director of a British shipping firm, seated 
at his desk in London, can not put himself 
fully into sympathetic and understanding 
touch with a host of American shippers 
desirous of using his company’s vessels to 
transport their goods from New York, New 
Orleans, or San Pedro to a dozen different 
countries in South America. He can not, 
without a deal of lost motion, keep pace 
with the Americans’ fluctuating needs; these 
are bound to come less forcibly to his atten- 
tion than the demands of those other opera- 
tions, nearer home, in which he may at the 
same time be engaged. 

Let it be repeated again: Whatever his 
nationality and his patriotic sentiments, 
and whatever his desires in the matter; 
whether his ships fly the British, Italian, or 
Swedish flag, and whether his office be in 
Liverpool, Rome, or Gothenburg, the 
shipping manager can not approach local 


and distant problems in the same spirit 
or with the same efficiency. 

Similarly, :it is natural and inevitable 
that the actual channels of international 
trade should flow through, and that. the 
great markets of speculative purchase should 
be located in, the country to which the ships 
transporting the goods belong. If all 
shipping of a particular type of goods were 
British, Liverpool would become the natural 
center of trans-shipment, subdivision, re- 
sale, and reshipment of cargoes of those 
goods. They would be routed via Liverpool 
as a matter of course, perhaps with only 
incidental reference to the convenience of a 
particular shipper or consumer. The same 
would be equally true of any other State or 
region having a dominant position in some 
class of carrying trade, and having also a 
free port or bonded warehouses wherein the 
transfer of cargoes could be arranged. 

Great Britain is the perfect example, 
both because of the enormous strength of 
her merchant marine and because the 
traditional national policy has been to have, 
not merely free warehouses, but virtually 
complete free trade. There is direct 
statistical evidence of the influence of the 
ownership of shipping upon the routing of 
international commodity movements in the 
fact that British reéxports in 1925 were 
16 per cent., American only 2 per cent., of 
the respective total volumes of export trade. 

More obvious and explicit in their im- 
plications are some American import figures. 
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In 1913, for example, approx- 
imately one-third of all our 
crude rubber was imported 
from the United Kingdom, 
notwithstanding the. fact that 
British Isles do not produce a 
pound of commercial rubber 
and never have. This is the 
more startling when it is re- 
membered that the Straits 
Settlements, the Dutch East 
Indies (whence practically all 
of the rubber comes now), and 
the Amazon country (which 
was a major source of supply 
in 1913), are all materially 
nearer to ports in the conti- 
nental United States than to 
any point in Great Britain. 
The record for tin is much 
the same. The tin production 
of Cornwall, whence the Phoe- 
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AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES FOR SOUTH AMERICA 
Loading the S. S. Angeles of the American Republics Line. 


nician galleys used to draw their sup- Other examples on a slightly smaller 
plies, is now insignificant compared with — scale could be drawn from other commodi- 
that of the East Indies or of Bolivia. Yeta _ ties. British shipping has been a most 
third of our raw tin is imported from the — effective instrument in maintaining Eng- 


United Kingdom. 


land as the greatest of world trading centers. 
Broadly speaking, the nations of the 











world divide into two classes, not 
sharply distinct. The members of one 
group are primarily exporters of raw 
materials and importers of finished 
manufactures, while those of the other 
export chiefly manufactures, and im- 
port raw materials. As might be ex- 
pected, members of the second group 
are characterized by the higher and 
more elaborate industrial organization. 
It is among those nations that mer- 
chant fleets are likely to be built up. 
Steam-driven ships of steel will not be 
built or operated in great numbers by 
peoples who are devoted to the em- 
ployments of farm and forest and mine, 
or who are not sufficiently advanced in- 
dustrially to have any surpluses of 
manufactured articles to sell abroad. 
To the general rule that nations ex- 
porting manufactures are also important 
operators of shipping, there are excep- 
tions. We ourselves have furnished one 
of the most striking. From the rule 
that those states which export only un- 
worked materials must look abroad for 











HOW THEY LOAD A HOLD the means of transporting their products 


This picture shows two decks within a freighter. The men at and importing what they need there are, 
the bottom are unloading cargo let down by a derrick. Bar- on the other hand no recent departures 
, . 


tels of motor oil and Gold Dust are stored here for their 
voyage across the sea. 


Since exporters of manufactured goods 
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THE PRESIDENT POLK OF THE DOLLAR LINE IN THE PANAMA CANAL 


must do business with those wishing to 
import them, and since importers of manu- 
factures on the largest scale are unlikely 
to have ships of their own, it follows that 
those who wish to sell manufactured com- 
modities abroad must either provide vessels 
for their transport, or depend for that 
service on the subjects of a third state, 
who enter the transaction in no other way 
than as carrying agents. The dangers and 
disadvantages of the latter course have 
already been set forth. Only the former 
remains. When the major export commerce 
of a nation is in mineral and agricultural 
products in their simplest form, possession 
of a merchant marine may be a matter of 
little moment. When it is in manufactures, 
a native merchant marine becomes vital. 

That is all the more true because it is 
the raw materials which are natural mo- 
nopolies. They change hands in a “seller’s 
market,” and the buyer must find his own 
means of getting them home. France and 
England as well as the United States make 
automobiles for export, we as well as the 
Germans make dyestufis. But only Chile 
can offer natural nitrates, only the Straits 
Settlements tin, only the Dutch and British 
East Indies rubber (at least for the present) 
in quantities sufficient to cope with the 
world’s demand. 

Of the two groups of states, we have 


belonged to both in turn. A little more 
than a hundred years ago, in 1821, raw 
materials and crude foodstuffs made up 
65 per cent. of our exports, a figure which 
continued to rise until it reached 72 per 
cent. in 1840 and which remained above 60 
per cent. until after 1870. The proportion 
of finished industrial manufactures in 1821 
was but 6 per cent., the 29 per cent. not 
accounted for under the two headings thus 
given being made up of processed foodstuffs 
and of “semi-manufactures,” In the next 
fifty years the 6 per cent. increased to 15. 

It was in 1870 that the great slump in the 
relative value of raw material and food- 
stuff exports began. From 68 per cent. in 
that year their proportion fell more or less 
steadily down to a mean of 37 per cent. for 
the period 1921-25. Nor is the end in sight. 
Crude foodstufis alone, which were con- 
sistently running above 20 per cent. of the 
exports fifty years ago, have contributed an 
average of barely 7 per cent. during the 
years 1923, 1924, and 1925. It is crude 
petroleum and other products of our enor- 
mous mineral resources that are preventing 
the total raw material percentages from 
falling off even more rapidly. 

At first the decrease in the relative impor- 
tance of foreign sales of raw materials was 
counterbalanced by an increase in manu- 
factured foodstuffs such as flour and the 
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LOADING GRAIN IN NEW. YORK HARBOR 


The four elevators shown here are transferring grain from barges to an ocean steamer. The grain is carried up from 
the barges by an endless chain of buckets to the upper part of the elevators, and then descends through long tubes 
to the hold of the ship by gravity. 


products of the Chicago packing houses; 
but just before the end of the century, in 
the first flush of the great days of steel, the 
proportions of shipments of finished manu- 


factures began to rise pari passu with the 
decline in the share of unfabricated -mate-. 
The history ; 


rials and products of the soil. 
of import classifications tells the same story, 


for as imports of raw materials and food-. 


stuffs have risen, imports of manufactures 
have fallen correspondingly. We have 
reversed our economic position, and that 
an American-flag marine has taken on a new 
significance for us. 

When our industrial need for a merchant 
marine was relatively small, we had ships 
on every sea. Now that we need it, and 
need it badly, we have it not. The apparent 
paradox can be accounted for in part by the 
former availability of a numerous personnel 
naturally seafaring, in part by differences 
between constructing wooden and steel 
ships, in part by the balance of international 
trade. In 1850 our imports exceeded ex- 
ports, and our shipping services to European 
nations helped to equalize the amounts due. 
Those same European countries now pay 
their commodity bills to us in the same way. 

The historical development of our com- 
merce appears most readily from a tabula- 


tion in which exports of manufactures are 
combined with imports of raw materials, and 
vice versa. Such a table appears at the 
bottom of this page. It shows how we have 
changed from an agricultural to an industrial 
country, and thereby shows how we need a 
merchant marine. The most recent figures, 
at the bottom of the table, are 30 and 4r1. 
The excess of the one over the other in- 
dicates, roughly, the need for an American 
merchant marine—always remembering 
that a native marine is most useful where 
exports are finished products, and imports 
raw materials. 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL TRADE 
Exports of Raw Exports of Manu- 
Materials and factures Plus Im- 


Foodstuffs Plus ports of Raw 
Imports of Manu- Materials and 


Year factures Foodstuffs 
10> 60 18 
> 60 18 
1876-80.... 45 24 
1896-1900... 37 30 
1906-I0..... 34 35 
1Q21-25..... 30 41 


Striking as these figures for our total 
trade are, they gain in force by subdivision. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN EXPORTS 


If we split our trade into its elements, 
showing the flow of goods between the 
United States and the other continents, 
some startling differences appear. This is 
done in the following table: 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL TRADE 
WitH CONTINENT, 1921-25 
Exports of Raw Exports of Manu- 
Materials and  factures Plus Im- 
Foodstuffs Plus ports of Raw 


Imports of Manu- Materials and 
factures Foodstuffs 
Europe....... 48 21 
re 24 64 
South America 2 76 
AMTICA.. 66.6 0% 7 75 


By the criterion that has been adopted 
and of which the reasonableness has been 
argued here, an American merchant fleet 
for commerce with Europe might take a 
relatively secondary place on economic 
grounds. Trade with Europe may attract 
specialists in the business of ship operation, 
and putting American vessels into that 
service helps to support our shipbuilding 
industry and maintain a potential naval 
reserve of ships and men. But to the 
American exporter and importer, the Ameri- 
can-flag services across the North Atlantic 
are of secondary significance in times of 
peace. Under normal conditions they stand 
to suffer but little by the dominance of 
foreign carriers there. Our wheat and 
cotton are needed badly enough in Europe 
to insure that European vessels will call for 
them. 


The rest of the world presents a different 
picture. With all other continents, es- 
pecially South America (the amount of our 
trade with Africa forming at present an 
almost negligible proportion of our annual 
aggregate), we do essentially one sort of 
business. We are exporters of complete 


manufactures, importers of the raw stuff,’ 


and hardly anything else. In that business, 
if our interests are to be safeguarded, our 
own ships should ply to and fro. In 1928 
they do not, save in a very minor way. 
Nor will they under existing economic condi- 
tions, however loudly the tocsin of patriot- 
ism and collective national interest may 
sound. 

It has been suggested that a typical 
nation would be justified in expecting to 
carry half its own trade in its own ships. 
More specifically, it would be reasonable 
to hope that its native ships would carry its 
exports of manufactures and imports of 
raw materials, with the converse circula- 
tion of raw and finished goods resigned to 
ships flying foreign flags. “‘Semi-manu- 
factures”’ would be carried both ways by 
both native and foreign vessels. 

Any such rule is subject to deviations and 
to challenge by literalists, especially on the 
ground of the frequently multilateral nature 
of international trade exchanges. British 
vessels actually carry cargoes between San 
Francisco and Valparaiso at the same time 
that an American ship is making a run be- 
tween Newcastle and Rio. In no case, 
however idealized the distribution of ton- 
nage among the nations of the world might 
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DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN IMPORTS 
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be, would traffic between the ports of any 
two states be handled entirely in vessels 
flying the flags of those two. 

As a general approximation, however, the 
rule just cited is useful and may be modified 
arbitrarily by a reduction of one-tenth in the 
amount of tonnage “‘nat- 


merchant marine problem is found. We are 
already getting there, not, to be sure, all that 
we might have if we went after it vigorously 
enough and with a sufficiently prodigal 
expenditure—not all that we may wish, but 
very nearly all that we can secure without 
cutting into what other 





urally”’ destined and jus- 
tifiably sought for native 
ships. This allows for 
the effects of the intru- 
sions of third parties just 
referred to. It permits 
a renewed tabulation by 
continents, with a com- 
parison between the pro- 
portion of each geo- 
graphical section of our 
foreign trade which 
“should,” and the pro- 
portion that now does, 
travel the seas under 
American colors. This 
tabulation appears at the 
bottom of this page. 
Especially noteworthy, 
in this table, is the re- 
markable constancy of 
the share of our trade 
with all continents ex- 
cept one which goes to 
British shipping. In reck- 
oning the balance for 
Africa and for Asia (in- 
cluding Oceania) a con- 
siderable part of what is 








nations, in turn, feel 
themselves entitled to as 
their own fair and reason- 
able shares. Other states, 
European and Asiatic, 
willnot unnaturally claim 
to be judged, and rate 
their own needs, by the 
standard we set up for 
ourselves. 

So much for Europe. 
South America and Asia 
tell quite a different 
statistical story. Al- 
though we carry a larger 
proportion of our trade 
with those continents 
than with Europe, it is 
still far too small. It is in 
arrears by any canon. 
It is there that we ought 
most vigorously to go 
after an increase. It is 
there that an increase in 
our shipping activity 
should make largest re- 
turns to our manufac- 
turers and other export- 
ers. It is there that an 








listed as British shipping 
should of course be con- 
sidered as African and 
Asiatic, respectively, rather than as Euro- 
pean; it corresponds to that part of British 
tonnage permanently allocated to serving 
British dominions and colonies in those 
continents. j 
Accepting that tabulation as a guide, it 
appears that it is not in the distribution of 
our trade with Europe that our present 
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UNLOADING AMERICAN GOODS AT 
MOLLENDO, PERU 


increase should be easiest 
to get. 

All that is at vari- 
ance with popular supposition and senti- 
ment. The layman knows ships most in- 
timately as a transatlantic tourist. He 
thinks of ocean shipping in terms of Levia- 
thans, Majestics, and the Ile de France. 
Less romantic, but in the mass even more 
necessary to industry, is the patient plod- 
ding of the tramp, or the slow-going packet, 





What “‘Should”’ 





PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL TRADE 


Go in British Other All 
Continent American Ships American (incl.Canada) Europ. Asiatic Other 
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Asia (including Oceania)... . . . 65 32 37 4 27 ° 
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from one little port to another along the 
coast that fronts the Andes. We need 
more American vessels in those employ- 
ments. We need them badly. 

More liners we should be glad to have for 
the passenger and mail service, and for their 
enormous value as naval auxiliaries, which 
makes every fast merchant vessel rank as a 
potential part of its country’s fleet. What 
we have should be of the very best, and the 
conditions of American liner operation ought 
to be such as to make it feasible to build 
for replacement often enough to save the 
equipment from obsoleteness. If comparisons 
had been made in terms of passenger busi- 
ness rather than of freight America would 
have appeared by virtue of the enormous 
preponderance of the American tourist in 
the Atlantic service, reasonably entitled to 
a correspondingly preponderant share of the 
shipping on that route. 

But it is not passenger business, and 
certainly not the travel of tourists, that 
is the keystone of international commerce. 
It is the shipment of freight—and the 
greatest need of the American merchant 
marine, and one of the great needs of 
American industry, is a multiplication of 
the maritime commerce under our own 
flag between our own ports and others far 
from the ken of the typical tourist. These 
foreign ports may be remote from the 
thought of the typical home-dweller, but 
they are not beyond the reach of the Ameri- 
can farm tractor or sewing machine; and 
sometimes they are the sole source of supply 
of materials priceless to our daily life. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


There is the problem. It is a real one, 
and no figment of an alarmist’s imagination. 
Any detailed discussion of possibilities for its 
solution would outrun space available here, 
and must be reserved for another occasion, 
but the conclusions are simple enough to 
lend themselves to neat summary: The 
strengthening of an American commercial 
fleet depends upon overcoming an adverse 
economic differential. 

There are other factors involved, and 
other things which must be done, but pre- 
dominant is the fact that costs here are 
higher than in European lands, and prac- 
tically certain to remain so. As long as the 
operators of our shipping work under that 
inherent economic disadvantage, neither 
foreign propaganda nor native indifference 
is necessary to keep our flag from a leading 
position on the sea; nor would their removal, 
if and where they exist, suffice to restore it. 
The difference must be equalized, if we are 
to run ships, and the process of equaliza- 
tion constitutes a subsidy, direct or indirect. 
We may call it a subsidy, or a subvention, 
or something else, but a subsidy it remains, 
and it must be paid, directly or indirectly, 
by the American Government, and so 
ultimately, by the American taxpayer. 

That it is worth his while to make a 
substantial payment, that the benefits 
returned by American shipping to American 
business on shore would make the bargain a 
good one, and that we are not within striking 
distance of securing our fair and proper 
share of those benefits at present, it should 
be an easy matter to demonstrate. 





Marriage and Divorce 


HE country is not going to the dogs, after 

all. This can be asserted with confidence 
after reading Uncle Sam’s recently issued report 
upon marriages and divorces among his nieces 
and nephews during 1926. One million two 
hundred thousand couples, or nedrly two and a 
half million individuals, sought the bonds of 
matrimony. There were more marriages in 
that year than in 1925 or 1924. 

Though it may be news to some alarmists, 
divorces show an increase of only 5,000 each 
year—165,000 in 1923, 170,000 in 1924, 175,000 
in 1925, and 180,853 in 1926. There are still 
twenty marriages for every three divorces in the 
United States. There is more of romance in 
this bulletin than in many a best seller. 


Take, for example, the number of years after 
marriage when divorce occurs. In 1924 more 
divorces came in the fifth year than in any 
other, but during 1926 the crisis most often 
came two years earlier. Eight thousand mar- 
riages failed to survive even a single year. The 
first six years, it seems, are the hardest, and 
more divorces come in those years than in all 
the remaining period of married life. 

Fifty thousand husbands sought and ob- 
tained legal freedom from their spouses in 1926, 
far overshadowed by the 122,000 wives who 
cast off their mates. 

If a man has children, statistics show, he is 
less than half as likely to seek divorce than if 
he is childless. 
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HE Ninth Olympics, certainly the 
most interesting of the modern games, 
surely the most cosmopolitan from every 
viewpoint, and probably from a competitive 
angle the closest and most exciting of them 
all, has its culminating period from the end 
of July until the 
middle of August. 
At that time sev- 
eral thousand ath- 
letes, representing su== 
nearly every nation 
in the old world and 
many in the new, / 
meet upon the track and field in the 
new stadium erected by the Dutch 
government in the outskirts of the city 
of Amsterdam, Holland. 

Those who feel that athletics and sport 
exercise an unduly large amount of in- 
fluence in the life of the present day 
might be surprised to learn of the man- 
ner in which the Olympiads were regarded 
by the people of ancient days. Forty 
thousand persons once gathered at the 
foot of Mount Erymanthus in Western 
Sparta during the 
seven days of the 
games to watch the 
running; the wres- 
tling; the Pancra- 
tion, which was 
boxing and wres- 
tling combined ; and 
the famous Pen- 
tathlon, or try-out 
to discover the best 
all-round athlete of 
the period. Statis- 
tics are notat hand, 
but I believe it is 
safe to say that few 





of the Olympic re- SABIN CARR OF YALE CLEARS THE BAR AT their 
FOURTEEN FEET 


attendance sur- Carr has been intercollegiate champion since 1926, and estab- 


vivals have seen an 








fact, the entire seating capacity of the 
new stadium erected at Amsterdam is under 
forty thousand. 

To the victor at the historic Olympics 
belonged the spoils, and the spoils were by no 
means inconsiderable. Intangible honors 
were presented on 
all sides; hymns 
were composed in 
honor of the victor 
and chanted by a 
huge chorus; col- 
umns and statues 
were erected in 
commemoration of his feats; banquets 
and feasts without number were given 
him. As the games increased in impor- 
tance money rewards were given, often so 
high that the successful athlete was able 
to retire for life, while those who were 
not victorious but ran well up with the 
winner were awarded highly paid posi- 
tions as trainers of the coming genera- 
tion. The Greek world at large was 
more interested in the ancient games than 
is the modern world in their reincarnation. 

The Greeks at 
Olympia never had 
to worry about 
questions that vex 
the authorities 
every four years at 
our own Olympics. 
One of these prob- 
lems is the matter 
of scoring. Victory 
in amateur sport, 
say the leaders at 
the games (with, it 
must be acknowl- 
edged, consider- 
able logic upon 
side), is a 
secondary affair. 
Therefore no ac- 


pass i ng those of lished a new world’s record last year. In the Olympic Games of tual score by points 


a 1896 the pole vault was won with the bar at 10 feet 10inchesonly; . 
ancient Greece. In jn no other track event has improvement been so consistent. 15S 


ever kept 
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chances for victory in a majority 
of the events will be correspond- 
ingly smaller. 


Germany's First Olympic Team 
Since the War 


Among the many nations that in 
years gone by have made little or 
no impression at the games, the 
Germans stand out as the one 
country most likely to be heard 
from this month at Amsterdam. 
With all the ingenuity and thor- 
oughness so characteristic of the 
German people, they have been 
turning from war to athletics, 
from maneuvers to sport. At the 
moment in Holland they are repre- 
sented by a team of over 400 ath- 
letes who will compete in twelve 
different branches of sport, the 
largest individual entry from any 
one nation in the world. And there 
are signs that of all the competing 
countries, Germany will be the 
nation to press the United States 
most closely in the various events. 
Lawson Robertson, head coach of 
the track and field team which 








ERIC KRENZ, OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 


officially. Second place counts no more than 
first or tenth, except in the eyes of the 
world at large. Read in the press, if you 
wish, that this country leads all others in 
total points scored; believe it if you so 
desire; but remember that this is an entirely 
unofficial and unauthorized count. 
a race is won at the Olympics, the flag of 
the victor’s country surges to the top of the 
mast; beyond this there is no recognition of 
either individual or team victories in any 
classification. 

Curiously enough the nation winning 
the most events in the first of the modern 
Olympics, at Athens in 1896, was France. 
Since then, however, the United States has 
been able to capture a majority of first 
places at each Olympic in sports as varied 
as tennis and trap-shooting, as rugby foot- 
ball and swimming. In 1924, at the last 
games, the teams from this country won 
eleven separate events, including the track 
and field sports, by a wide margin. Forty- 
five nations were represented by 1,500 
athletes in that year. This summer the 
number of countries will be greater, and our 


INTER- 
COLLEGIATE CHAMPION IN THE DISCUS THROW 


When . 


sailed from New York on July 11, 
aboard the President Roosevelt, said 
that Germany was the one team 
we must defeat if we wish to retain the 
laurels won at the last Olympics in 1924. 

Travelers who returned from Germany 
during the past year substantiate this view. 
Gen. Charles Sherrill, former Yale sprinter 
and now a delegate from the United States 
to the International Olympic Committee, 
said when he came back from a European 
trip last fall: ‘I was all over Germany, 
having traveled 7,000 kilometers in a motor- 
car, and I did not come to a hamlet, how- 
ever insignificant, which failed to have a 
running-track, a football field, and people 
busily engaged in taking athletic exercises 
under competent instruction. Always they 
had somebody to show them how properly: 
to do what they were trying to do.” 


Britain’s Weaker Challenge 


The British team, as it appeared prior 
to the games, seemed to be weaker than it 
has been for some years. At any rate the 
records of the principal track and field 
stars, as they performed at Stamford Bridge 
in June, indicated that the English would do 
well to hold their own with Germany. 
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Chief among the British competitors will 
be Lord Burghley, now a second lieutenant 
in the Grenadier Guards, who wins hurdles 
events with considerable ease; and D. 
G. A. Lowe, formerly of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, holder of the last 800-meter 
Olympic title. It is not at all unlikely that 
England will do her best in the dashes, 
events in which she has not usually been 
prominent, for she has two excellent sprint- 
ers in J. W. Rinkel, of Cambridge, and 
J. E. London, a native of the British West 
Indies, who is now a student at London 
University. Among her best distance men 
are E. Harper, of the Hallamshire Harriers, 
and J. E. Webster, of the Birchfield Har- 
riers, who won the ten-mile championships 
at Birmingham last spring. 


Uncle Sam’s Picturesque Performers 


What kind of team has the United 
States sent forth in this year of the 
Ninth Olympiad, to battle with the post- 
war products of athletic Germany 
—those champions of the cinder 
path like Houben, who is the finest 
sprinter on the Continent to-day; 
Peltzer, the middle-distance run- 
ner who recently beat Lowe of 
England; Bocher, who has beaten 
Peltzer at 1,500 meters; Hoff- 
meister, the marvelous discus 
thrower; Schlokat, who has 
thrown the javelin farther than 
any American; Dobberman, the 
finest broad-jumper on the Con- 
tinent; and other athletes like {? 
Schubert, the swimming star who j 
recently equaled the record in 
the 100-meter sprint? Who are 
the athletes from this 
country who will go into 
action against these keen 
newcomers in interna- 
tional competition, as 
well as against the pick 
of the runners and field- 
event men from fifty 
other nations at 
Amsterdam? 

Our team which is now 
getting into action in 
Holland includes two of 
the most picturesque 
figures of modern sport, 
men who have been com- 
peting for many years at 
this terrifically wearing 


ES 


THE FASTEST HUMAN 
Charles Paddock of Los Angeles, who holds 
five American short-distance records. A 
veteran of 1920 and 1924 Olympics, can he 
meet the challenge of younger men? 
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business of racing, men who have scored vic- 
tories at former Olympic games and can be 
certain to come close to doing so again 
this summer. Of the two, the record of Joie 
Ray, the former Chicago taxicab driver, is 
the most amazing. 


Versatile Joie Ray 


Thirteen years ago this blond-haired 
youth won the national one-mile champion- 
ship, and kept on until he had won it eight 
times. A record anyone might be willing to 
retire upon? Not Ray! To-day he holds the 
joint record with Nurmi 
for a mile indoors, done 
in 4 minutes and 12 
seconds on the 17th of 
March, 1925; but shortly 
afterward he began to 
drop off, and it appeared 
that his running days 
were over. Another star 
of the track was about to 
be thrown into the dis- 
card. 

This past winter, how- 
ever, he attempted a 
return to racing, with 
what was commonly 
termed more courage 
than foresight. Ray the 
record-breaker was, it 
appeared, no more. He 
was beaten, badly beaten, 
and his star it seemed had 
definitely set. Then to 
everyone’s surprise he 
turned to marathons. 
The marathon distance is 
twenty-six miles. To say 
that a good miler would 
become a marathon win- 
ner is equivalent to say- 
ing that a good electrician 
would surely make a 
first-class golfer. But 
Ray persisted, and en- 
tered the Boston Athletic 
Association Marathon on 
the roth of April, coming 
in third. This was his 
first race of this kind. A 
month later he entered 
the Long Beach Mara- 
thon in New York, and 
not only won it but 
made a new _ record! 
Some one has said that 
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everyone by record-breaking perfor- 
mances. Ray is essentially a middle 
and long-distance runner, while Paddock 
is a short-distance man, a sprinter, 
short, stocky, and powerfully built. 
Among the American amateur track 
records that he holds are those in the 
100-yard dash, roo-meter run, 220 yards, 
300 yards, and 300-meter runs. Some 
of these records were made as long ago 
as 1921, yet Paddock is running still, 
and running well. Seven years is a long 
time in the life of a sprinter, and few 
good short-distance runners manage to 
compete and continue breaking records 
as long as that. It will therefore be 
all the more interesting to see how he 
holds out at Amsterdam this summer 
against the younger stars of the mo- 
ment. Notice also that whereas Ray 
is entered in a new event, Paddock is 
still running the same distances that he 
has run for virtually the past ten years. 


America’s Hope of Victory 


The United States, since the Olympics 
of 1896, has always shone in the shorter 
runs; this year will apparently be no ex- 
ception to that rule, for our sprinters 
are above the average of the rest of the 
team. Besides Paddock there is Jackson 








DR. OTTO PELTZER, GERMANY’S FAMOUS 


MIDDLE-DISTANCE RUNNER 


Although he has not fared well since his visit to America last 4 a 
He Southern California, who won the dashes 


February, Dr. Peltzer is a star of the first magnitude. 
holds the world’s record for 1,500 meters. 


Ray was in a hurry to catch that boat to 
Amsterdam. 

Ray has a rare competitive disposition, 
the kind of disposition every champion must 
have and all do. It is the sort of tempera- 
ment that wins for Hagen, for Tilden, for 
Jones. He is best when the odds are hardest, 
when the going is the blackest. Like those 
superstars of other sports, Ray can be 
depended upon to perform wonders just 
when he has been counted as hopelessly 
out of the running. Watch him in the Mara- 
thon in Holland when he faces not only the 
leading distance runners of the United 

_States but the redoubtable Finns, 


Paddock, Who Holds Five Records 


Like Ray, Charles Paddock of California 
has drunk of the fountain of eternal youth. 
Like Ray also, Paddock has often been con- 
sidered as being “through,” only to amaze 


Scholz, who won the 200-meter run in 
Paris in 1924; Charles Borah, the curly- 
haired runner from the University of 


in the Intercollegiate Games of 1927; 

Frank Wyckoff, the California high- 
school boy who won the national 10oo-meter 
championship on July 7; and a host of other 
good men as well. Certainly our sprinters 
should make as good a reputation for them- 
selves as sprinters from this country have 
done in past Olympics. 

This year at Amsterdam our best middle- 
distance man will probably be Lloyd Hahn, 
of the Boston Athletic Association, who has 
run a half mile on a board track in the 
record time of 1:51 2/5 seconds—the fastest 
time the event has ever been run outdoors 
or in. As one of his team-mates Hahn will 
have the speedy Ray Conger of Iowa, and 
in the longer runs Leo Lermond, also of the 
Boston Athletic Association and 5,0oo-meter 
champion, will be our best man. 

The United States has shone in the field 
events at every Olympic, and this summer 
should prove no exception to the rule. 
Eric Krenz, the 200-pound sophomore 
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from Stanford University, 
is considered the best dis- 
cus thrower ever produced 
in California, a State that 
has always produced the 
winner of the discus throw 
at the intercollegiate 
games. His teammate, 
Robert W. King, is a win- 
ning high-jumper; and he 
will have a veteran beside 
him in the person of Harold 
M.Osborn of Illinois. Carr 
of Yale is a pole-vaulter in 
a class by himself, and 
Houser in the shot-put and 
Merchant in the javelin 
throw are our best entries. 
Only in the javelin throw 
and the broad jump, of the 














field events, do our chances 
look dim at Amsterdam. 


The Value of International Sport 


With the resources, both athletic and 
financial, at the service of the United 
States, it would seem astonishing if we did 
not sweep the boards at Amsterdam; yet 
for the first time in the history of modern 
Olympics that eventuality seems unlikely. 
This is a tribute to the Germans, the Finns, 
the Swedes, and other nations hitherto 
satisfied with a modicum of success in the 
tests every four years. 

The games are not intended merely as 
a clearing-house 
for athletic rec- 
ords, but as a 
meeting-place 
for the athletes 
of the world. If 
the sprinters 
from the nations 
of Europe learn 
something from 














EUROPE’S BEST HURDLER, LORD DAVID BURGHLEY, OF ENGLAND 


our men and our methods, that will be of 
benefit to them in the future; if we are able 
to discover why the Finns produce distance 
runners, and if every nation can learn from 
their hosts the lesson of good sportsman- 
ship, the Olympics of 1928, no matter who 
may win them in the newspapers, will not 
have been held in vain. 

A friend of mine, who is an international 
athlete and has competed in sport all over 
the world, once ranked the various nations in 
the order of their sportsmanship as he found 
them in athletic competition. At the top he 
ranked the Dutch 
and the Japan- 
ese. Unpleasant 
incidents mark- 
ing the games in 
London in 1908, 
in Antwerp in 
1920, and in Paris 
in 1924, will not 
be repeated. 





JOIE RAY, OF CHICAGO, AMERICA’S MAIN RELIANCE IN THE CLASSIC MARATHON 


Most versatile of runners is Ray, veteran of two previous Olympics. In 1920 his chosen distance was 1,500 meters 

(about half a mile); in 1924 it was 3,000 meters. This year he decided upon the marathon race of twenty-six miles, 

and our picture shows him—with the number 3 on his jersey—winning the New York to Long Beach tryout on 

May 19. Not content, Ray then entered the 10,000-meter national championship race on July 7, won it, and 
established a new American record. 
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A SKYLINE MADE POSSIBLE BY SUBWAYS 


An aerial photograph showing graphically the massing of humanity in lower Manhattan. Only a rapid-transit system 

running under the surface prevents the narrow streets from being hopelessly crowded during the morning and evening 

rush hours. About 50,000 persons daily pass through the doors of the Woolworth Building, which appears here at 
the extreme left. Other large buildings are comparably crowded. 








eedpipes for Skyscrapers 





BY ERNEST K. LINDLEY 








AST year the various transportation lines 
of New York City carried 3,057,- 
800,000 passengers. That is, they moved 
every two weeks the equivalent of the entire 
population of the country. Of this total, 
the subway and elevated lines within the 
city itself carried 1,830,000,000 passengers, 
and the tubes under the Hudson River to 
New Jersey 112,300,000. Every working 
day a fare on a rapid-transit line was paid 
for every inhabitant of the city. Or, to 
bring the computation nearer the practice, 
almost half the city’s population took a 
~ round-trip ride on a rapid-transit 
ine. 
Anyone who has been mauled in the rush- 
hour mobs knows that subway-riding is not 
170 


a pleasure. Probably there were few of the 
approximately 2,000,000,000 subway and 
elevated trips which did not represent 
nightmares. 

This huge volume of rapid-transit traffic, 
largely underground, is peculiar to New 
York, and it is a recent development. The 
first elevated line in the city began running 
in 1868, and before the end of the century 
both Manhattan and Brooklyn had exten- 
sive elevated systems, those of the latter 
eventually emptying into Manhattan over 
Brooklyn Bridge. But the first subway 
line—nineteen miles long—was not opened 
until 1904. In a quarter of a century 
subways have become the backbone of the 
city’s transportation system. The elevated 
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lines carry some 600,000,000 passengers 
annually, but they are doomed to go as 
rapidly as they can be replaced by under- 
ground routes. 

London began building subways before 
New York had its first elevated line. 
London now has a daily movement of 
population equal to that of New York, but 
buses do half the work. Berlin is pre- 
dominantly a tram-riding city, while in 
Paris traffic is fairly evenly distributed 
among buses, tramways, and subways. 
Indeed, the rapid-transit traffic of London, 
Paris, Berlin, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Boston combined are barely larger than 
that of New York City alone. 

In none of these foreign cities is subway 
construction going on at present. There is 
talk of a municipal subway system in 
Chicago, and Philadelphia has recently 
completed an added subway route. But a 
really acute need for subways is peculiar 
to New York. 

To understand this phenomenon it is 
necessary only to look at the New York 
skyline and then to examine a map of the 
city. New York is a rough semicircle hav- 
ing a radius of from fifteen to twenty miles. 
The lower third of Manhattan is the focus. 
In this small area are located not only the 
business, commercial, and amusement cen- 
ters of the city, but, what is perhaps less 
generally realized, an industrial community 
rivaled only by the entire city of Chicago. 
In spite of some move- 


though invisible part of the sky-line of 
lower Manhattan. They are the conduits 
through which humanity flows in and out 
of the skyscrapers. Without rapid transit 
the great mass of buildings would never 
have arisen, and if it were to be wiped 
out, the skyscrapers would become so many 
empty standpipes. 

The basic population movement of the 
city is that of workers who have their 
homes in the upper part of Manhattan and 
in the other boroughs, where rents are less, 
and light and air more plentiful. Every 
morning they pour in great streams through 
ducts below and above the ground, and push 
up into the office buildings and factories of 
lower Manhattan and of a small section 
of Brooklyn that lies opposite the tip of 
Manhattan. At night the stopcocks are 
opened, and humanity, flowing down and 
out through the same ducts, spreads itself 
over the outlying parts of the city. Among 
secondary movements are those of house- 
wives to and from department stores and. 
shops, and of amusement-seekers from the 
theaters and cabarets. 

The street surfaces are hopelessly in- 
adequate to carry this traffic. In the first 
place, traffic from other boroughs must 
pass through a preliminary set of bottle- 
necks—ferries, bridges, and tunnels—in 
order to reach the crowded streets of Man- 
hattan. But even if this were not so, the 
New Yorker would still of necessity be an 





ment toward decentraliza- 
tion, clothing, fur goods, 
leather goods, printing and 
other industries employ- 
ing more than half a mil- 
lion people remain in lower 
Manhattan. 

If one includes the whole 
metropolitan area, New 
York becomes a circle. 
But the other half lies in 
New Jersey, and the prob- 
blem of knitting it more 
closely to Manhattan must 
be left to interstate bodies, 
the difficulties of tunnel- 
ing under the Hudson 
River being slight in com- 
parison with the legal and 
financial complexities im- 














posed by a State line. 
_ The New York subway 
lines are an integral 


BORING THROUGH SOLID ROCK 
One of New York’s new subways being pushed under the East River, from 


Manhattan Island to Long Island. 
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FIVE LAYERS OF TRANSPORTATION IN NEW YORK CITY 


A cross-section of Herald Square, one of the crowded districts of Manhattan. 
tube, a subway, a street car, and an elevated all pass this point. 


A railroad, an interstate underground 
It is proposed to run another subway line through 


the same district in the future. 


underground traveler. In one _ building 
imbedded in the great mass of masonry 
near the tip of Manhattan, bounded by 
streets of alley width, 12,000 persons work, 
and through its doors 50,000 persons pass 
daily. One department store, in a center of 
congestion, is visited by more than 60,000 
persons daily. 

In the other boroughs street cars and 
buses are useful. Last year they carried 
1,100,000 passengers. But in Manhattan 
street-car traffic has declined gradually for 
fifteen years. And with the streets packed 
with trucks, taxicabs, and private cars to 
the point at which double-decked thorough- 
fares appear inevitable, it is likely that 
within a few years most of the car tracks 
will disappear from Manhattan and the 
short-haul business be left to buses. 

The speed requirement completes the 
picture. Even where they are least im- 
peded by cross traffic, street cars are not 
able to average much more than eight miles 


an hour. In the subways, the pace is al- 
most double that over all the lines, while 
some of the express trains, traveling at the 
speed of the Twentieth Century Limited, 
average twenty-five miles an hour including 
stops. 

The provision of rapid transit continues 
to be the most pressing difficulty of the city 
administration. Private capital puts up 
the skyscrapers, but it has been wary of 
putting money into subways. In the race 
between skyscrapers and subways, the 
skyscrapers are always in the lead. The 
interrelation is well illustrated by the 
situation that has developed in the Forty- 
second Street belt of Manhattan during 
the last few years. There has shot up a 
great growth of office buildings, adjoined 
by a forest of lofts in the garment districts, 
which rivals the towering mass of Man- 
hattan’s tip. 

In eight years the number of tickets 
bought at the two principal subway sta- 
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How Rapip-TRANSIT TRAFFIC HAS INCREASED IN NEw YorRK 
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FEEDPIPES FOR SKYSCRAPERS 


tions of this district—Grand Central and 
Times Square—has almost doubled. The 
increase was from 44,500,000 to 83,000,000. 
In addition a new line was brought in, which 
last year sold 29,500,000 tickets at Times 
Square. 

The city has put more than $335,000,000 
of its money into subways. The transit 
companies which lease the lines from the 
city have an investment of some $225,000,- 
ooo, apart from their interest in the old 
elevated lines. There are about 120 miles 
of subway route, of which approximately 
seventy miles are actually underground, 
and the remainder, extensions on elevated 
structures and embankments. The old 
elevated lines contribute another ninety- 
five miles of route. The total trackage of 
the rapid-transit systems is 625 miles. 

But even these extensive facilities leave 
an appalling condition. Ten-car trains, 
running at intervals of a few seconds, are 
wholly unable to cope with the rush-hour 
mobs. A recent investigation disclosed 
that in one type of car, having forty-four 
seats and fifty-six straps, as many as 252 
passengers have been carried. This, the 
statisticians reported, meant only one and 
eight-tenths square feet of floor space for 
each passenger. 

The only consolation New Yorkers have 
is that the city is at present making a 
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STEEL CAVERNS UNDER THE CITY 
A scene in the new subway under a busy street in the 
uptown district, where deep cutting was necessary. 
titanic effort to offer relief by doubling its 
mileage of underground route in one opera- 
tion. It is the most costly, the most ex- 

















TRAFFIC AS USUAL ON THE SURFACE 


Trucks, trolleys and automobiles using a street of wood. Underneath is a vast community of excavating machines, 
trucks, construction roads, pumps, and cables, manned by an army of workmen, building one of New York’s new 


subways. 


There are several miles of these wooden streets in the city at present. 
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BURROWING UNDER THE STREETS OF NEW YORK 


In places the new subway requires that whole streets be removed while digging is in progress. Where necessary, ad- 


vantage of the interruption is taken to widen streets and make other improvements. 


tensive, and, in many ways, the most 
difficult engineering project ever undertaken. 

Its cost, approximately $700,000,000, 
will be double that of the Panama Canal. 
Tunneling twice the length of the new 
Moffatt Tunnel that cuts under the Conti- 
nental Divide is only a fraction of the enter- 
prise. To a dozen miles of tunnels, partly 
through rock, a ditch several miles longer 
than the Panama 


ooo, and to the clangor of drills and riveters, 
and the snorting of donkey engines attend- 
ant upon the city’s constant reconstruction 
of itself, hardly pause to take notice. Even 
those who are disturbed hear and see only 
the muffled sounds, and the barest indica- 

tions of the activity underground. 
Day and night, more than 12,000 men 
using modern devices are at work. In so 
far as possible, the 





Canal must be added 
to obtain the new 
subway system. The 
ditch becomes a 
broad slot, steel and 
concrete. The ex- 
treme difficulty lies 
largely in the fact 
that the system must 
be built without dis- 
rupting the traffic on 
the street surfaces 
or the vast complex- 
ity of gas and water 
mains, telephone, 
power, electric-light, 
and telegraph cables 
buried in the sub- 








subways are built 
directly beneath the 
surface of thestreets, 
but the traffic of the 
city will not permit 
open gashes like 
those cut for the first 
subways. The sub- 
way diggers must 
keep a roof over their 
heads as they move, 
replace the pavement 
with wooden plank- 
ing on stilts without 
interfering with the 
life above. 

Through the heart 
of the city they must 
exercise the delicate 








stratum. 











New Yorkers, who 
have become recon- 
ciled to a municipal 
budget of $500,000,- 


HOLDING UP A HEAVY BUILDING 


The large stone sustained by steel beams in this picture 

is part of the foundation of a theater. Heavy buildings, 

and monuments as well as streets, must be shored up 
while the new subway is built underneath. 


touch of archeolo- 
gists, in spite of the 
colossal proportions 
of their task. Gas 
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and water lines are shot up above 
the street on trestles, or moved to 
one side. Millions of feet of wire 
must be tied up under the tem- 
porary roof. In places, skyscrapers 
must be underpinned, and the ex- 
isting subway lines propped up on 
steel framework while the new lines 
burrow beneath. 

When this preliminary work has 
been done, the main job of digging 
begins. If one peers through an 
aperture in the dock of wood, one 
can see, below a surface clogged 
with street-cars and automobiles, 
a lower world of trucks, shovels, 
cranes, and construction railroads. 
Some of the dirt and rock is raised 
directly to the surface through slits 
at the sides of the street, but much 
of it is loaded on trucks underground 
and carried out as in mines. The 
similarity to a mine is more striking 
in some of the tunneled sections. 
You dodge around the corner from a 
busy thoroughfare, and are lowered 
eighty feet or so down a shaft to 
dripping underground passages 
which seem as far from the city as 














the copper mines of Butte. 

The new subway system was 
begun in March, 1925. A trunk 
line down the spine of Manhattan 
has nearly been completed, and 
work is going forward on long arms ex- 
tending into the boroughs of Brooklyn, 


Queens, and the Bronx. The present pro-.- 


gram calls for three sets of tubes under the 
East River and one set under the Harlem 
River, besides a shorter one under a Long 
Island creek. Tunneling under the East 
River is no longer a novelty, however— 
there are already six sets of East River 
subway tubes, besides those of the Long 
Island Railroad. 

Along the Manhattan main line the sub- 
way builders have accomplished a variety 
of interesting feats. Under Washington 
Heights, at the northwest extremity of Man- 
hattan, the tunnel has been bored through 
rock, in places 160 feet below the surface. 
Here, of course, passengers will rise and 
descend upon escalators ‘and in elevators. 

Further south, the subway had to be cut 
through the bases of the heaviest and tallest 
elevated structure in the city. The fifty- 
foot columns were picked up, supported on 
temporary steel frameworks, and_ reset 


An uptown section of a new subway. 
Picture was built after the subway cut was made, thus avoiding the 
necessity of holding it up while tunneling underneath it. 


A NEW FEEDPIPE FOR MANHATTAN’S SKYSCRAPERS 


The school building in this 


on the roof of the subway without the slight- 
est dislocation. Special steel was used 
here. 

At the southwest corner of Central Park, 
Columbus Monument, which stands in the 
center of Columbus Circle, had to be trussed 
up for the second time in its history to per- 
mit a subway to be run under it. It is 
seventy-five feet high and weighs 724 tons. 
At this point the new subway dives over the 
old, running down Broadway, and plunges 
down the broad expanse of Eighth Avenue. 

Besides continually blasting and digging 
among mazes of communication and supply 
lines, the subway diggers have twice had to 
blast up against the four-foot main water 
conduits for the west side of Manhattan. 
The mere thought of it brought the field 
engineers to the verge of prostration, but it 
had to be done. For more than two years 
an emergency cut-off for the water system at 
this point has been manned twenty-four 
hours a day, but thus far it has never had 
to be used. 
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As it pursues its way downtown, the new 
subway manages to slip over the tubes of 
the Hudson & Manhattan and Pennsyl- 
vania railroads, which go to New Jersey, 
and under the Interborough subway, until, 
when it nears the 
lower end of Man- 
hattan, it goes 
through a series of 
undulations to miss 
the old lines which 
converge there. 

At several points 
the new subway is 
being made the oc- 
casion to give some 
of the streets a 
long-needed widen- 
ing. In the finan- 
cial district the 
solid phalanxes of 
skyscrapers make 
this process im- 
practicable. It is 
here that the city 
has just begun 
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ROBERT RIDGWAY 


Exchange, and a dozen other institutions. 

For the student of government and 
politics perhaps the most remarkable as- 
pect of this $700,000,000 project is that it is 
a municipal enterprise, and that the man 
at the head of it, John H. Delaney, is 
one of the inner circle of Tammany 
Hall and was one of the most inti- 
mate friends of the late boss, Charles 
F. Murphy. Mr. Delaney is chair- 
man of the Board of Transportation. 
One of his two colleagues is a former 
secretary of Tammany, Daniel L. 
Ryan. 

Mr. Delaney is a printer by trade, 
although he had become a newspaper 
publisher before he entered public 
life fifteen years ago. Nine years ago 
he was appointed by Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith, then serving his first term, to 
supervise the completion of the old 
subway lines, and since then he has 
been the chief transit expert of the 
municipality. 

The sum which Mr. Delaney is 
spending makes the appropriations 


what is probably hier Engineer for the Board of at the disposal of other departmental 


its most ticklish bit 
of subway con- 
struction: the Nassau-Broad Street 
link. This goes down a tortuous 
canyon, crossing Wall Street at right 
angles and grazing the foundations 
of many of the world’s largest 
buildings. 

The way is so narrow that even 
though only two tracks instead of the 
usual four are to be laid, they must 
be placed one above the other. Less 
than a mile in length, this section will 
cost $10,500,000 for construction 
alone. In order that there may be 
the least possible interference with 
business, the work is being done en- 
tirely at night and over week-ends. 
The contracts stipulate that the 
street must be completely relaid, and 
equipment must be cleared away by 
eight o’clock in the morning. 

Buildings of enormous weight have 
been underpinned and shored up. 
Nassau Street has soft foundations, 
and many of the older buildings rest upon dis- 
placed material through which the subway 
must be slashed. Almost within arm’s reach 
of the workers—but protected by impreg- 
nable walls—lie the vaults of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., the Federal Reserve Bank, the Stock 


Transportation of New York City. 





JOHN H. DELANEY 


Chairman of the Board of Trans- 
portation of New York City. 


heads look like pin money. In four 
years he has awarded almost $300,- 
000,000 worth of 
contracts. 

To ‘those who 
have followed, day 
by day, the peren- 
nial disputes over 
New York’s transit 
problem, in which 
the honesty as well 
as the reason of al- 
most every one 
concerned has been 
liberally maligned, 
it is notable that 
neither the integ- 
rity nor the effi- 
ciency of the Board 
of Transportation 
has been ques- 
tioned. 

When Mr. De- 
laney undertook 
this job, he did two 
things which do not harmonize with the 
popular conception of the way a Tammany 
politician operates. One was to let contracts 
in half-mile lengths, thereby not only mak- 
ing greater speed possible but encouraging 
keener competition in bidding. It is gen- 
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FAR UNDERNEATH THE SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 
Showing a double-track subway cut through the bed rock of Manhattan. 


erally assumed that Tammany politicians 
are financially interested in some of the con- 
tracting companies, but with from a dozen 
to twenty bids for each contract, and with 
a gradual reduction in the cost of subway 
construction during the last four years, the 
competition appears to be genuine. 

Mr. Delaney’s other significant move was 
his selection of a man to take charge of the 
work in the field. More than one engineer- 
ing concern of good political standing had its 
eyes on a lucrative commission, and the 
city itself has a body of subway engineers 
probably unequaled elsewhere. 

However, Mr. Delaney went to the 
United Statws Army and obtained the man 
who had the reputation of being its “hard- 
est-boiled”’ engineer, Col. John R. Slattery. 
Colonel Slattery’s literal interpretations of 
the highly exacting subway specifications 
have been the subject of more than one con- 
sultation in contracting circles, but there is 
nothing to indicate that Tammany has 
asked him to mend his ways. 

When the new subway system is opened, 
late in 1930 or early in 1931, the strap- 
hanger presumably will have a little 
breathing space. It is laid out to compete 
with the existing systems which, of course, 
means that it will relieve congestion upon 
them. 

How long the straphanger will be relieved 


is another matter. For a new subway line, 
intended to bring people more comfortably 
into the lower part of Manhattan, immedi- 
ately produces more skyscrapers, which, in 
turn, crowd the subways. It is estimated 
that enough large buildings are already 
under construction, or planned along Eighth 
Avenue, to jam the main trunk of the new 
subway within a few years. One of the 
buildings is to be a r10-story affair, covering 
most of a block, in which will be offices for 
10,000 or more persons. Probably even this 
is not the end. 

The alternative which the city appears to 
face is building a regular gridiron of sub- 
ways or of severely restricting the height of 
future buildings. The latter course is urged 
by city-planners, but is not popular with 
the real-estate interests. 

Putting in subways at a cost of $10,000,- 
coo a mile—including equipment, electri- 
fication and interest on the investment 
during the period of construction—is a 
staggering burden, even for a city, of the 
wealth-of New York. Whether the subway 
lines are made to pay for themselves, or, as 
they are at present, subsidized by the city 
to preserve a five-cent fare, they are an 
enormous financial penalty for the massive, 
skyline of lower Manhattan, as well as a- 
severe tax upon the health and good humor 
of the world’s largest city. 











«Sue Democratic Nominee 








S GOVERNOR SMITH a politician, or 

is he a statesman? 

This man is now official head of the Demo- 
cratic party, already well started on his 
campaign to win the presidential election. 
To some he is a Tammany regular, a Cath- 
olic in public office, and a Wet—the repre- 
sentative of all that is evil in American 
politics. To others he is a straightforward, 
aggressive, and capable practitioner of 
government—the representative of a healthy 
and badly needed element in American 
politics. To the first group he is a poli- 
tician; to the second, a statesman. 

Now, the word politician means anyone 
occupied in the practice of politics, though 
its usual connotation implies that his 
interest in political considerations exceeds 
his zeal for public service. A statesman, 
the dictionary says, is a politician who has 
broad and sagacious views, and distin- 
guished ability in dealing with public affairs. 
Which is Governor Smith? 

To begin with, he was beyond doubt a 
politician; not only that, but a Tammany 
politician. He could hardly have been 
otherwise, growing up as he did, when he 
did, and where he did. He had been born 
in New York City in 1873, the son of a 
truckman. Both parents were New Yorkers 
by birth, but Irish and Catholic by in- 
heritance. 

While in parochial school the boy— 
Alfred Emanuel Smith, Jr.,—sold papers 
to eke out the family income, and at twelve, 
after his father’s death, he left formal edu- 
cation behind and started work. He had 
various jobs, among other things working 
seven years from four in the morning until 
five in the afternoon in the Fulton Fish 
Market. He tried real estate, but that did 
not suit a young man known for his ability 
as a speaker, entertainer, and generally 
sociable person. Accordingly he drifted 
more and more to the Downtown Tammany 
Club, befriending Tom Foley, the good- 
natured boss. There he made _ himself 
liked, and useful. The reward was a 


clerkship in the office of the Commissioner . 
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of Jurors; and in 1903, when he was thirty 
years old, Tammany sent him to the State 
Legislature at Albany as Assemblyman. 

For some years he remained a Tammany 
man, an out-and-out politician. The Citi- 
zens Union cheerfully condemned him; and 
although the practice of this organization 
in issuing annual criticisms of Albany legis- 
lators has no appreciable bearing on their 
luck at the polls, it is useful in reaching an 
intelligent estimation of them. The Union, 
even though recognizing Smith’s intelli- 
gence, his gift for understanding and carry- 
ing on the State government so amply 
demonstrated when he became Democratic 
minority and majority leader, found him 
obviously a Tammany-led machine man. 

In 1915 came a change. The Union en- 
dorsed him for Sheriff of New York County, 
saying that “‘as to his qualifications for this 
office there can be no question.” He was ‘“‘a 
strong supporter of desirable industrial and 
social legislation.”” ‘This about-face on the 
part of an organ of the intelligentsia was 
prompted also by his record earlier in 
that year, at the State Constitutional 
Convention. Here Smith’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with governmental machinery, 
not only as written in the Constitution, but 
also as practised in the Capitol, was in- 
valuable. Elihu Root, president of the con- 
vention, declared that “‘of all the men in 
the convention, Alfred E. Smith was the 
best informed on the business of the State 
of New York.” 


Smith Becomes Governor 


Nevertheless few persons were inspired 
by Smith’s record to this point to call him 
a statesman. Still, things were looking up. 
Smith became President of the Board of 
Aldermen in New York City—on a Tam- 
many ticket headed by the once celebrated 
Mayor Hylan—after his service as sheriff, 
and in 1918 he became Governor of the 
State. His political strength has since been 
attested by his becoming Governor four 
times, winning by large pluralties. His 
victories have come in a normally Repub- 
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lican State, and though he was defeated in 
the year of the Harding landslide, he was 
the only Democrat on the State ticket 
elected in the Coolidge year of 1924. His 
other successes were in 1922 and ain 
in 1926. 

There are more things in this record than 
can be explained by the support of a political 
machine whose influence is limited to one 
part of New York City. His friends explain 
it by insisting that he has outgrown the 
Tammany organization; that he has, since 
he first went to Albany as Governor. 
achieved a broad view of public 
affairs in the interests of good 
government rather than in the 
interests of politics. And 
there is some evidence to 
prove that they are right. 

Certainly they can dem- 
onstrate that instead 
of taking Tammany’s 
orders, Tammany has 
at times had to take 
his. Consider the 
dark hours just be- 
fore the Democratic 
State convention in 
1922. Political winds 
that had been blow- 
ing since early sum- 
mer had so arranged 
things that it seemed 
certain that William 
Randolph Hearst, the 
publisher, would dominate 
the convention. He was 
allied with Hylan, the Tam- 
many Mayor of New York, and 













a scandalized Tammany delegation was 
buzzing with the fact that Smith was not 
playing the game. Hearst was ready, 
Hylan was ready, and above all Tammany 
was ready to push a united Hearst-Smith 
ticket to victory. But here was Smith, 
refusing to take orders, setting himself up as 
greater than Tammany. He was standing 
up for principles—as if principles had ever 
won an election—and ready to spoil every- 
thing. 
Smith was, indeed, ready to spoil his 
whole political future. Not a man there 
but thought that, did he spurn this 
chance, he was through; and be- 
fore long ambassadors were 
sent from Murphy, the Tam- 
many boss, to tell him this 
fact, which he doubtless 
knew well. First Mc- 
Cooey, the Brooklyn 
Democratic leader, 
then Norman Mack of 
Buffalo, prominent in 
the national party, 
then others. But it 
was no use. Even 
trusted friends began 
to desert him, and 
Tammany waxed 
angry at the man who 
had once been its dar- 
ling. Surely, so far as 
politics were concerned, 
he was through. 
But overnight came a 
change. It began to be per- 
ceived that, without Smith, 
the party might not be so sure of 


supported by a Tammany that ALFRED E. SMITH winning. A sudden swing to him 


feared his power. Hearst wanted 

to be nominated either Governor or United 
States Senator, and the popular Smith 
seemed the logical choice for whichever 
place on the ticket Hearst did not fill. 

But Smith, comfortably settled in private 
life as chairman of the board of the United 
States Trucking Corporation, was not 
enthusiastic.. Three years before he had 
gone through a deep feud with Hearst, 
whose papers had accused him of killing 
New York’s babies through the high cost of 
milk. Since the Governor had no power to 
regulate prices, Smith resented the attacks 
deeply and refuted them publicly. 

All this Hearst was willing to forget, 
but Smith was not. Thus it was not long 
after the clans assembled in Syracuse before 


set in, and before the voting be- 
gan that night, Hearst had withdrawn. 
Smith had bucked Tammany, and, sur- 
prisingly, he had won. 

There have been other symptoms dis- 
quieting to Tammany in this man. He 
forced it to give up Hylan in 1925. He 
caused the appointment as police com- 
missioner of New York of George V. Mc- 
Laughlin, a man who refused to recognize 
that vote-getting rather than merit should 
bring promotions. He has shown a de- 
plorable habit of surrounding himself. with 
advisers unmistakably capable and high- 
minded, but unable to control a single vote. 
He even gave excellent appointments to 
Republicans, where individual Republicans 
seemed best fitted for the posts. 
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Then, too, Tammany is closely wedded 
to the five-cent fare for New York sub- 
ways, but long before the Houston con- 
vention it was whispered in Tammany 
councils that Governor Smith had gone 
over to the higher-fare crowd in return for 
financial assistance during the campaign, 
should he win the nomination. At the 
convention Smith was placed in nomina- 
tion, as four years ago, by a Wilsonian 
Democrat—Franklin Roosevelt. And prom- 
inent in the solid-for-Smith New York dele- 
gation was State Supreme Court Justice 
Joseph M. Proskauer—a member of Phi 


Beta Kappa, who started life as a Repub- .- 


lican. 


Sprouting Statesmanlike Wings? 


In these and similar matters the support- 
ers of Governor Smith see signs that the 
erstwhile —Tammany man has _ sprouted 
statesmanlike wings. This notion is brushed 
aside by those who, perhaps not having 
investigated too closely, regard it as 


axiomatic that Smith is dominated by 
Tammany. But there is one thing on 
which there can be some measure of agree- 
ment, though not an eye-to-eye view as to 
conclusions to be deduced therefrom, and 


that is Smith’s record as Governor. 

Here his previous experience with the 
State machinery provided a ready tool for 
his ideas. When his first appropriation bill 
came up he took great delight in vetoing 
local improvements which, disguised as 
State-wide measures, reeked of local poli- 
tics. When he had finished, he is reported 
to have said to a friend: 

“T thank God that I can honestly say 
that there is not one dollar in it that inter- 
ests me personally or that I asked to have 
put there.” 

But it is chiefly for his fight for progressive 
legislation and reorganization of the State 
government that Governor Smith is known. 
As he once said in a speech, the State 
was “trying to fit the activities of a great 
State into constitutional machinery that 
was manufactured before anybody in this 
room was born.” ‘The Republican-fostered 
Constitutional Convention already men- 
tioned had sought to remedy this, but the 
voters had not approved because the issue 
was confused with other matters when sub- 
mitted at the polls. Later these measures 
—simplified government through consolida- 
tion of departments, home rule for the 
cities, the executive budget, revision of the 
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judiciary, the short ballot—were put 
through piecemeal, largely through bi- 
partisan support of so obviously desirable 
a program, while Smith was Governor. 

To put into effect constitutional amend- 
ments calling for reorganization of the State 
government he accepted practically all the 
legislative recommendations of an unofficial 
commission headed by Charles E. Hughes. 
This again led enthusiasts to say that when 
he takes advice he takes it, not from Tam- 
many, but from the most expert and repu- 
table sources available for the particular 
program in hand. 

His housing measures, badly needed in 
post-war New York, were also based on the 
advice of experts, and were welcomed by 
social workers as progressive legislation. 
Welfare legislation for those in industry he 
helped chiefly when floor leader in the 
Assembly, but as Governor he put through 
a forty-eight-hour-week law for women of 
a sort, and has opposed efforts to undermine 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. He 
once favored a referendum on the federal 
child labor amendment, but did not press it. 
He won approval for a $15,000,000 bond 
issue devoted to a State park system, and 
for another that is to eliminate grade 
crossings. 

Water power in the State, as elsewhere, is 
still largely undeveloped, and Governor 
Smith has sought—once more on _ the 
advice of experts, and not politicians—to 
insure its development by the State for sale 
to communities or private companies, in- 
stead of direct development by private 
companies. 


Attacked as a Spendthrift 


Most of Governor Smith’s legislative 
achievements, like his campaign for mod- 
ernizing and increasing the buildings in 
which the State cares for its thousands of 
wards—the sick, the insane, the criminal, 
the unfortunate—have called for large ex- 
penditures. Therefore Smith has often 
been attacked by political enemies as a 
spendthrift with State funds. This he feels 
deeply, and has often pointed out that not 
one cent can be spent for his programs 
without consent of the Republican-con- 
trolled Legislature, which is forced by public 
support of his ideas to assent. 

Public enthusiasm for affairs so dull as 
welfare legislation, government reorganiza- 
tion, housing, and education bears witness 
to Smith’s faculty for rousing interest in 
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good government, toward which the public 
is notoriously apathetic. This popular en- 
thusiasm has been almost spectacular; and 
in addition to it Governor Smith has at- 
tracted a considerable following of idealists, 
disillusioned by the ways of politics, and 
lethargic until a Roosevelt or a Wilson 
comes along to lead them. 

One recent writer accounts for this by 
Smith’s habit of getting the governmental 
business done. This man asserts: 

“Tf it were suggested to him that he was 
a prophet as well as a hard-headed governor 
and practical politician, he would chew his 
cigar, spit, and change the subject with a 
story about Mrs. Reilly.” The same 
writer says, ‘‘Who cares whether a sound 
system of taxation is adopted, so long as the 
lobbyists are satisfied? Smith cares... . 
He has adopted the State, the orphan child 
at Albany, and he sees to it that the found- 
ling has proper attention.” 


A Potential Expert 


If it is admitted that his record in New 
York entitles Governor Smith to be called 
a statesman, there are those who will say 
that it does not go far enough, and that, 
before a man is President, he should achieve 
such statesmanlike stature that he is an 
expert upon the manifold duties of this 
most powerful political office in the world. 

To this argument former Ambassador 
Henry Morgenthau, a Tilden-Cleveland- 
Wilson Democrat, answered in the REVIEW 
or REVIEWS six months ago: 

“T have no patience with the complaint 
that Governor Smith is not an accomplished 
expert upon agriculture, or upon the inter- 
national affairs of Europe, or upon other 
great problems that confront the Federal 
Government. What newly elected Presi- 
dent ever was such an expert?” 

Mr. Morgenthau went on to show that, 
though Mr. Coolidge knew little of inter- 
allied debts when he entered the White 
House, though Cleveland knew little of 
foreign affairs and Wilson little of currency 
reform, or war, when they took office, it is 
for meeting just these issues that these 
Presidents will be remembered. 

It is perhaps in praising him as a master 
of practical government that Governor 
Smith’s supporters grow most lyrical. Not 


only does he like to get his information from _ 


experts, and surround himself with ad- 
visers of a high type, but he knows what 
suggestions of theirs can be taken from the 
ideal realm and’ translated into political 
reality. Already his prompt and concrete 
pronouncements on Prohibition and farm 
relief have been held up as statesmanlike. 


On Drinking and Farming 


Of Prohibition, Governor Smith said after 
his nomination: 


The equal and even enforcement of the law is the 
cornerstone upon which rests the whole structure 
of democratic government. If it-is the will of the 
people of this nation that I am to take an oath as 
President of the United States to protect and defend 
our Constitution and laws, I will execute that oath 
to the limit of my ability without reservation or 
evasion. 


He added that it was well known that 
he favored changes in the status of Prohi- 
bition, and that while these changes could 
be made only by the people through their 
legislatures, leadership was desirable. Pres- 
ent conditions he believed unsatisfactory, 
and thought that, without returning to the 
evils of the saloon, temperance could be 
achieved by the application of the principles 
of local self-government and State rights. 

Of agriculture, Governor Smith said in 
mid-July: 

If the election returns disclose that I have been 
chosen President I will . . . immediately after the 
election call a conference of leaders to work with 
me during the winter to develop a concrete plan 
embodying the principles of the Houston platform, 
so that I may transmit to Congress at its opening 
session a definite program accompanied by sugges- 
tions for the necessary legislation to make it 
effective. 


Those who put Prohibition on a plane dif- 
ferent from other Constitutional and legis- 
lative provisions find in the Governor’s 
statement on it sufficient grounds not only 
for setting him down as a politician, but 
for casting him into outer darkness. The 
pro-Smith mind finds in its clear-cut stand, 
as in the agricultural proposal, one more 
proof of Smith’s statesmanship. 

Well, then, which is he—politician or 
statesman? To attempt to answer this 
question definitely, to the satisfaction of all, 
would be foolhardy. His record is there for 
all to see, and to decide as they may please. 




















Dr. and 


Mrs. Chapin 














R. HENRY DWIGHT CHAPIN, of 
New York, has spent a lifetime in the 
service of babies. A children’s specialist of 
national reputation, he is the founder of a 
new system of caring for sick and home- 
less children, and sponsor of his wife’s work 
in finding permanent 


baby was found on a bench in a New York 
City park. It was taken to a hospital with 
which Dr. Chapin was connected. It was 
suffering severely from shock and exposure, 
and its life was despaired of. Dr. Chapin 
told his wife about the baby, and Mrs. 

Chapin asked him to 





homes for them. He has 
worked to keep babies 
out of institutions and to 
put them into homes. 
Dr. Chapin believes that 
a baby needs a mother 
as much as it needs the 
best scientific care. If 
it has lost its own 
mother, Dr. Chapin has 
long held, another should 
be found for it. 
Accordingly, in 1902, 
Dr. Chapin organized 
the Speedwell System, 
which provides tempo- 
rary homes for needy 
babies. Women are 
found in the suburbs 
and in New York who 
are willing to take a 
baby into their homes 








bring it home. For 
months she cared for it, 
and gradually wonit back 
to health and serenity. 
Then a woman who had 
recently lost her own 
child saw the baby and 
begged to adopt it. 

This was the beginning 
of the Alice Chapin Adop- 
tion Nursery, famous ¢ 
over the country, whe 
many times a year, t® 
story of that first baby, 
now a beautiful and 
talented musician, re- 
peats itself. 

For some years Mrs. 
Chapin continued to take 
babies into her own 
home, one or two at a 
time, and to find parents 








for $8.00 a week. In 
addition a bonus of 
$5.00 is paid for every pound gained by 
underweight babies. Good milk and clothes 
for the child are also provided by the Speed- 
well Society, and a doctor and nurse visit 
the homes regularly to record the babies’ 
progress. Five units are now in successful 
operation in and about New York Ctiy. ° 

Almost always the babies thrive. The 
mortality rate for babies under one year 
is very low—far less than that of the 
most careful institutions. 

The number of babies boarded out under 
the Speedwell System has grown steadily 
as the system proved itself workable, hu- 
mane, and remarkably cheap. Eight thou- 
sand babies and little children have been 
cared for to date by the society. 

One morning not long after Dr. Chapin 
had organized the Speedwell Society, a 
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DR. HENRY DWIGHT CHAPIN 


for them, until she had 
housed and placed ninety- 
eight children in all, and had a long waiting 
list of would-be parents. So an apartment 
was rented where more babies could be 
cared for at one time, and the Nursery was 
incorporated. Later it moved to a house 
of its own. 

Fifteen hundred children have been pro- 
vided with mothers by Mrs. Chapin and 
her committee during the past eighteen 
years. There is to-day a waiting list of 
over two hundred who want babies. After 
the modern fashion, Mrs. Chapin provides 
that her babies can be returned if not satis- 
factory, but in eighteen years only a dozen 


have been turned in. More than gg per- 


cent. have been permanently retained. 
Girl babies are in far greater demand than 

boys, says Dr. Chapin. Of course they 

must all be golden-haired, blue-eyed, with 
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dimples, impeccable ancestry, and sweet 
dispositions. “But all we do is take the 
prospective parents up to the nursery, and 
some child holds out its arms to them, and 
it may be a black-haired boy picked up in 
an open lot somewhere, but they say ‘That’s 
the baby I want.’”’ 

This work demands energy, patience, 
kindliness, charm, and a knowledge of hu- 
nan nature rarely more evident than in 
Dr. and Mrs. Chapin. 

Dr. Chapin was educated by his father, 
the late Rev. Dr. Henry B. Chapin, and at 
Princeton and Columbia Universities; he 


has been a medical teacher since graduation 
and has practiced his profession in New 
York. In 1907 he married Miss Alice Dela- 
field, also of New York. Dr. Chapin has 
always emphasized the social aspects and 
responsibilities of medicine; he believes 
the doctor can often be the wisest guide in 
the problems of the day. He was a pioneer 
in starting hospital social service in this 
country, having inaugurated such service in 
the Children’s Wards of the N. Y. Post- 
Graduate Hospital in 1890. He has been 
president of the American Pediatric Society, 
and has held many other positions of honor. 
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94 RE babies getting scarce? Statistics 
‘ \ certainly show a declining birth rate 
among the more highly civilized nations 
and races of the world. 

Another notable fact is that everywhere 
the poorest and least efficient have the 
largest families. Is birth control the prin- 
cipal factor in preventing or restricting 
children among those most able to support 
them? Not so often as many suppose. 
A high development of the brain and its 
abundant use tend to inhibit the faculty of 
procreation. The struggles of the modern 
world are carried on by the exercise of 
brains rather than muscles. Here arises 
a serious problem. Many are bringing 
children into the world who cannot or will 
not give them any chance to develop 
physically, mentally, or morally; others 
who can offer everything to an opening life 
have no lives to protect. 

It is quality not quantity that is to be 
desired in the human race, a happy medium 
between numbers and character. The fe- 
cundity of the inferior classes should be 
discouraged, and that of the superiors 
encouraged. If it is a sin selfishly to avoid 
the pain and penalty of parenthood, it is 
a greater sin thoughtlessly to bring into 
the world hordes of children who are left to 
shift for themselves in a hard and uncer- 
tain struggle. Early suffering and death too 


often are the result. This is not race sui- 
cide, but race homicide. Not babies merely, 
but better babies, are wanted. 














MRS. CHAPIN IN HER NURSERY 


In the Alice Chapin Adoption Nursery homeless children 
are taken care of and permanent homes found for them. 
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Let us glance at what happens when 
growing children are not properly cared 
for. First, a heavy infant mortality, or, 
escaping early death, under-nourishment 
and a long list of maladies resulting from 
it—tuberculosis heading the list. 

In many cases parents dodge responsi- 
bility for surplus children by placing some 
or all of them in institutions. More than 
half the children placed in orphan asylums 
are not orphans. While such institutions 
are sometimes necessary, most students of 
child life have come to believe that this 
method of bringing up children in mass is 
not favorable for their best development. 
Infants who are collectively handled in 
large numbers show a very high 
death rate. Recent reports of 
the State Board of Chari- 
ties show that of the 
infants under one 
year of age in the 
infant asylums of 
New York, one- 
half die. Older 
children fre- 
quently exhibit 
mental and moral 
under-develop- 
ment. 

In New York State 
about 30,000 dependent chil- 
dren are being housed and 
trained in institutions. Are 
these little lives being warped 
by unnatural surroundings? 
Shall they later become liabilities rather 
than assets to the community? We must 
never forget that children constitute the 
greatest possible future asset of the State. 
If they are improperly nurtured, society 
will later be obliged to build other institu- 
tions for its protection. It is cheaper and 
wiser to raise the child in a wholesome, nor- 
mal manner—and this means a natural 
home. The family is the only proper place 
in which to bring up children. 

A most satisfactory way of lessening this 
problem is the adoption of unwanted or 
uncared-for children by good families. 
While the adoption of dependent children 
is not employed as often as it should be, its 
roots extend back into great antiquity. 
The Babylonians had laws for its regulation 
285 B. C. as noted in the Code Hammurabi. 
The Assyrians, the Greeks, and the Egyp- 
tians all practiced adoption. The historic 
adoption of Moses is recorded in the Bible. 











FEEDING TIME IN THE 
ALICE CHAPIN ADOP- 
TION NURSERY 


In Rome from the earliest days the civil 
law recognized adoption. 

From Roman law, the practice became 
incorporated in the jurisprudence of the 
Latin races. Among the ancient Germans, 
adoption was attended with military cere- 
monies; we also find it among the tribal 
customs of the Indians of the Western 
world. Nearly all civilized countries now 
have formulated adoption laws. 

One of the strongest and most beautiful 
tributes to adoption was made by Napoleon 
in connection with the legal code he estab- 
lished: 

“What is adoption? An imitation of 
nature, a sort of sacrament. By the will of 

society, the offspring of one human 
being’s flesh and blood is sup- 
posed to become the off- 
spring of another’s 
flesh and_ blood. 
Could any action 
be more sublime? 
Thanks to it, 
two creatures 
between whom 
‘there is no tie of 
/ _ blood, become in- 
é spired bya natural 
‘ mutual affection. 
Whence must this 
action come? Like the light- 
ning from on high!’””* 
From what sources may 
‘ children suitable for adoption 
be procured? The orphan and 
juvenile asylums have usually a larger 
or smaller number of children who are avail- 
able for adoption. It is difficult to get 
them out, however, owing to religious and 
other qualifications that are not always easy 
to fulfill. If parents practically abandon 
their children to charity, they should give 
up all legal claim to them when others are 
willing to assume the obligation of giving 
them normal family life. Often ‘distant 
relatives are allowed to prevent this satis- 
factory outcome, as the institution is willing 
to keep the children until they are old 
enough to work and thus be of value. 
Children are often thus exploited. 

The individual most needing relief by 
adoption is the illegitimate child. Infants 
born out of wedlock reach from 3 to 12 
per cent. of all births in civilized countries. 
It has been estimated that there is a yearly 
average of 32,000 illegitimate births among 

*“Napoleon,”” by Emil Ludwig. Boni and Liveright. 
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the white population of the United States. 
Most agencies handling these cases recom- 
mend that the mother keep the baby, on 
the ground that her character will be stabi- 
lized by love for her child. While this is 
doubtless true in some cases, I believe 
that under present social conditions, when 
marriage is out of the question, it is usually 
wiser to have the child adopted into a good 
family. The child, who is the only innocent 
party in the whole transaction, should have 
the first consideration. To be brought up 
in a precarious manner by the hard strug- 
gles of the unmarried mother, without nor- 
mal home life, and with the stigma of il- 
legitimacy hanging over its head is not fair 
to the infant—nor to the mother. I have 
rarely seen any of these unfortunate young 
women who could be considered bad. They 
are emotional, unsophisticated, and un- 
guarded, and have given only for love what 
many women give for position or fortune. 

If they feel it their duty to keep the baby 
and support it as best they may, this wish 
should be respected and granted, and all 
aid extended; but too often they are placed 
under a sort of compulsion to which they 
yield before recognizing its implications for 
the child as well as for themselves. It is 
a pathetic fact that illegitimate babies 
have an unusually high death rate; the 
deserted mothers are rarely able to give 
them the proper care, although such babies 
are apt to be unusually well-formed and 
attractive. 

There are a number of agencies that oper- 
ate in placing the homeless child in the 
childless home. Some of the large Societies 
having close relationships with children, 
such as the State Charities Aid Association 
and Children’s Aid Society of New York, 
have long handled children for adoption 
as an important feature of their work. More 
specialized agencies are now entering this 
field. In 1910 my wife began taking aban- 
doned infants and little children into our 
home to prepare them for adoption. There 
was at once a greater demand for these 
little waifs than we could readily supply; 
accordingly the Alice Chapin Adoption 
Nursery was launched. The Spence Alum- 
ne Society has done similar work in New 
York City for many years. 

There is a far greater demand on the part 
of the best families for babies to adopt than 
can be supplied. The Alice Chapin Adop- 
tion Nursery has over 200 applicants on the 
list—from the finest families in the country 
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ON THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


This baby gained 7% lbs. in three months under the care 
of a temporary mother. 


—and other societies are likewise besieged. 

Babies are wanted! They should be 
supplied by foundling asylums, by religious 
and social workers who come in contact 
with unfortunate girls, or shiftless relatives 
who cannot give their children a chance. 

Is it safe to place these children in good 
families? Experience gives a favorable 
answer. The State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion in New York recently made a study of 
goo cases where the adopted children had 
grown to adult life, and 77 per cent. of 
them had turned out well. 

There is always a social current moving 
from below upward, and adoption may 
enlarge such a current. A vigorous stream 
of life may thus be made to flow into some 
of our older families by engrafting children 
who, although having a poor social inher- 
itance, may yet be the possessors of a good 
organic inheritance. Good environment 
will do much to aid a poor start, especially 
when the child is taken early.* 

Hence it is that babies who are sound at 
the start will be desirable in filling many 
family gaps; they are much sought and de- 
sired; they bring life and brightness into 
drab homes and give as much as they re- 
ceive. Babies—more babies—are wanted 
in childless homes! 


*The author has enlarged upon this topic in ‘‘ Heredity 
and Child Culture,’’ published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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HE field of American education has 

suffered a severe Joss in the death of 
Dr. George Elliott Howard, who passed 
away during June. A great figure in the 
academic fields of sociology, history, and 
political science, Dr. Howard was noted as 
teacher, research worker, and author, for 
which vocations he had fitted himself by 
extensive postgraduate studies in the semi- 
nars of Paris and Munich. His under- 
graduate work was done at the University 
of Nebraska, from which he graduated in 
1876, and for twelve years he taught history 
in this institution. 

When Dr. David Starr Jordan was select- 
ing the faculty for Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, which opened its doors in 1901, Dr. 
Howard was one of the first men chosen. 
For ten years he served as head of the 
Department of History, sending out stu- 
dents inspired by his discerning lectures on 
the development of institutions in England 
and America. 

To young men and women familiar only 
with the conventional narrative history of 
battles and kings it was a revelation to have 
unfolded before their eyes graphic pictures 
from the past showing the evolution of the 
trial by jury, the development of the King’s 
peace, the dramatic advances of the partici- 
pation of the people in local government, the 
cornerstone of modern republics. Dr. How- 
ard had the faculty of visualizing scenes 
from the past, as though they had taken 
place only yesterday. 

The course which Dr. Howard gave in 
the French Revolution was a marvel of 
analysis based on the dramatic incidents 
which played their part in the irresistible 
force of events. He traced the causes lead- 
ing to the religious, social, and intellectual 
intolerance of the monarchy, which in turn 
led inevitably to the excesses of the people, 
suddenly released from arbitrary oppression. 
No student could leave Dr. Howard’s 
course in the French Revolution with a 
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superficial view of the meaning of this 
cataclysmic civil war. 

When he left Stanford University in 1901 
in defense of his belief in intellectual free- 
dom, he was called to the University of 
Chicago, first as professorial lecturer in 
history and then as professor of institu- 
tional history. 

In 1906, thirty years after his graduation 
from the University of Nebraska, when he 
was considerably past fifty years old, he 
was called to the head of the Department 
of Political Science and Sociology. His 
genius for organization soo rought into 
the department a large body of students. 

At the end of ten years he tendered his 
resignation, as he had a horror of outstaying 
his time on the faculty. This was declined 
by the university authorities, however, and 
for eight vears Dr. Howard offered courses 
during the autumn semester, seeking a 
milder climate during the severe Nebraska 
winters. His active service as a teacher 
until he was seventy-five vears old was a 
great comfort to him and a source of fine 
inspiration to the students who continued 
to crowd his courses. 

During his busy life of teaching Dr. 
Howard produced books which stand to- 
day as the basic researches in their respec- 
tive fields. His ‘‘Local Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States” and his “ History 
of Matrimonial Institutions” are unique. 

The influence of Dr. Howard on the evo- 
lution of political and social institutions in 
the United States cannot be measured. 
He has sent out into active life thousands of 
men and women who received from him 
the knowledge of how to study the history 
of pending problems, how to analyze the 
testimony, and how to apply reforms in line 
with the trend of development. A great 
worker, a great thinker, a great teacher, he 
has left a legacy of living value in the men 
and women whose lives he influenced during 
the half century of his devoted service. 
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Tragedy in 
the Arctic 


EVEN weeks after the Italian dirigible 
Italia crashed to the ice of the Polar Sea 
on its return from the North Pole, the final fate 
of all its crew and of those who set out in rescue 
was still uncertain. But enough has become 
known of the incredible suffering of the surviv- 
ors, the seemingly miraculous rescues of eleven 
men, the part of the radio and the airplane in 
saving them from the Polar wastes, and of the 
death roll—which will probably total fourteen— 
to make it certain that here was one of the 
great Arctic tragedies. Unpleasant rumors, and 
charges of negligence and mismanagement, 
while not yet either proved or disproved, cast a 
still gloomier tinge over the story. 
This story can not yet be told in full. Con- 
fused reports, incomplete accounts, and con- 


flicting statements leave the actual record in 
doubt. The outlines, however, appear with 
reasonable clarity. As presented here they are 
summarized from a mass of material appearing 
in the reports of the Associated Press, and in 
special dispatches to the New York Times 
and New York Herald Tribune. What hap- 
pened was this: 

Not until two weeks after the accident did 
wireless reports come out of the North to say 
that some of the crew were still alive. General 
Nobile, commander of the expedition, and eight 
companions had been left with the control 
car of the dirigible when it struck the ice. In 
the smash one motor attendant, Vincenzo 
Pommela, was killed. Six others were carried 
away in the balloon part of the ship, and by 
the middle of July had been given up for lost. 

Others who had long since been given up for 
lost, however, were rescued. “Notable among 
these were Captains Alberto Mariano and 
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Photograph from the Associated Press 


ARCTIC ICE FLOES AND AN ICE-BREAKER 


The powerful Russian ice-breaker Krassin saved seven of the Italia’s survivors after they had been stranded on 
the Arctic ice for seven weeks. The 10,000-ton vessel had to push through ice like this in places 30 feet thick, for 


one month before it reached the survivors. 


Radio and airplanes helped to direct it through the ice-fields. 
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From the New York Times 


WHERE THE SURVIVORS OF THE ITALIA WERE FOUND 


Filippo Zappi, pilot and navigator of the J¢alia. 
With the Swedish meteorologist, Dr. Finn 
Malmgren, they had set out, five days after 
the Italia’s crash, from General Nobile’s group 
to walk to land, which was not far away. 
Carrying only fifty pounds of provisions, they 
found the ice floes broken into huge blocks, 
and covered with a snow that alternately froze 
and melted into slush. They progressed slowly, 
Dr. Malmgren having been injured by the crash 
and suffering from frozen feet. 

This group, separated from the wireless and 
unseen by the scouting airplanes of the rescuers, 
was missing for forty-two days. Then, when 
hope for them was long since abandoned, the 
Russian aviator Chukhnovsky saw the two 
Italians on the ice below him. Chukhnovsky 
was scouting for the powerful Russian _ice- 
breaker Krassin, which for a month had been 
pounding its way through ice-fields, at times 
thirty feet thick, in the attempt at rescue. 
Unable himself to fly back to his ship because of 
fog, Chukhnovsky made a forced landing near 
land. From there he wirelessed his news, direct- 
ing the Krassin to the missing men, and saying 
that though his plane was damaged, he and his 
four: companions were well and could await 
the rescue which came later. 

In thirty-six hours the Krassin had pushed 
its way to Mariano and Zappi, who had 


tion, was as follows: 

“Tn our march toward 
land we suffered untold 
privation. For days we drifted on floating ice. 
Several miles southeast of Broch Island Dr. 
Malmgren was unable to march on and told us 
to go ahead and take all the provisions. 

“Before we left, Malmgren asked us to dig a 
grave in the ice, and he lay down. Quietly he 
stretched out his hand, bidding us adieu, and 
handing us his compass he requested us to give 
it to his mother. 

“We plodded on slowly and in twenty-four 
hours were only 100 meters [about 110 yards] 
from Malmgren. We saw Malmgren raise his 
head. Hoping that, driven by hunger, he would 
go on with us, we waited. Realizing this, Malm- 
gren cried: 

“*Go! Go! At the price of my life you will 
save all.” 

Zappi and Mariano rescued, the Krassin 
pushed on through the ice to where the original 
group, stranded with the J¢alia’s control car, 
had been waiting seven weeks. Here it picked 
up five men, wet, dirty, exhausted, but hysterical 
with joy. 

General Nobile himself, originally with this 
group, had been rescued long before by the 
Swedish aviator, Lieut. Einar-Paal Lundborg. 
A month after the Jialia’s crash Lundborg, with 
a companion, Lieutenant Schyberg, had _suc- 
ceeded in landing on the ice by the stranded 
group, and had flown Nobile back to civiliza- 
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tion. On a second trip in a lighter plane he 
had been wrecked, and was forced to spend 
thirteen days with the group on the ice before 
Lieutenant Schyberg rescued him. 

Airplanes were responsible for one more 
rescue, that of the Alpine chasseur Captain 
Sora and the Dutch engineer Van Dongen, who 
had set out with dog teams in 
an early attempt to rescue the 
Nobile group. After some 
days they had left behind their 
companion, the Danish guide 
Varming, alone, well-stocked 
with supplies, because he be- 
came sick and snow-blind. 
They pushed on under most 
trying conditions, but finally 
could go no farther. They 
waited endless days, being 
forced finally to eat some of 
their dogs to keep alive. At 
last, after life for them too had 
been given up, they were 
rescued by a Swedish and a 
Finnish airplane. 

Noteworthy among the at- 
tempted rescuers who were 
not so lucky was the famous 
explorer Roald Amundsen, discoverer of the 
South Pole. With Capt. René Gilbaud and four 
others he set out from Tromsé, Norway, on 
June 18 for Spitzbergen to join in the rescue. 
Their large French seaplane was not seen again. 
Its fate, like many another chapter in the tale 
of the Italia, remains a mystery. 


The Rising Sun of 
Western Civilization 


UROPE, having just passed through a 
devastating war and already debating the 
next, is wondering whether the end will be 
disaster to civilization itself. America, in which 
Europeans tend to see only sounding brass, 
tinkling cymbals, noise, and materialism, has 
now won wealth and leisure; it asks ‘‘Where do 
we go from here?” All over the world the 
thinkers and searchers are scanning the future, 
and there are many who. prophesy the disin- 
tegration of Western civilization. 
Now comes the voice of one crying that this 
is not so. It is Prof. Charles A. Beard, co- 
author with his wife of ‘The Rise of American 





CHARLES A. BEARD 


Civilization.” In the August Harpers he de- 
clares our civilization to be not at sunset, but 
at dawn. 

Civilization, he says, ‘is not a garment that 
can be put on or off by intellectuals at pleasure, 
transferred from a Frenchman or an English- 
man to a Matabele or Zulu over night. Apart 
from some of its minor decora- 
tive arts, civilization cannot 
be borrowed without repro- 
ducing the accompanying 
economic order. And eco- 
nomic orders are not arrange- 
ments which nations can take 
on or discard at will without 
reference to their geographical 
situation or the competition 
of their neighbors.” 

Because of their economic 
basis civilizations fall gener- 
ally into these three types: 


Agricultural—slave, feudal, 
peasant, or freehold. 

Pre-machine urban—handicrafts; 
mercantile and political 
capitals. 

Mechanical and scientific. 


What is called Western or modern civilization 
is at bottom a civilization that rests upon 
machinery and science as distinguished from 
one founded on agriculture or handicraft com- 
merce. It is a technological civilization, only 
about two hundred years old. While for the 
present this machine civilization is associated 
with capitalism, and while the acquisitive 
instinct of the capitalist who builds factories 
and starts mass production is immensely 
important, it is by no means the whole story: 

“The acquisitive passion of the earth’s 
multitudes for goods, comforts and securities 

. is an equal, if not a more important force. 
. . . Few choose nakedness when they can be 
clothed, the frosts of winter when they can be 
warm, or the misery of bacterial diseases when 
sanitation is offered to them.” Even if capital- 
ism is at length discarded, the earmarks of our 
machine age, of our modern civilization, are 
therefore likely to survive it. 

It is generally agreed among historians that 
one of the chief causes of the decline of Rome 
was the decay of agriculture, brought on by lack 


of scientific management and fertilization. It 


is difficult to see how there could be a compa- 
rable decline of modern civilization, since the 
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machinery and science which are its basis are 
not the monopoly of any one class or caste. 
Nor is there much danger that any of the 
Asian or African races could overrun the West 
as the barbarians overran Rome. If they did 
it by force, it would be only because they had 
developed a machine civilization superior to 
our own, and then Western civilization would 
not disappear, but merely make a geographical 
shift. 

Even defining civilization in the narrow sense 
of letters and art, the conclusion is much the 
same: “Granted that we have no Horace, 
Shakespeare, or Goethe,” says Professor 
Beard, ‘‘we may reasonably answer that 
literature of their manner has little meaning for 
a civilization founded on a different basis. 
Considered in relation to their environment 
rather than some fictitious absolute, the best 
of modern writers, it may well be argued, rank 
with the best of the middle ages and antiquity. 
If poetry sinks in the scale and tragedy becomes 
comical, it may be because the mythology 
upon which they feed is simply foreign to the 
spirit of the machine age—not because there 
has been a dissolution of mental powers.” 


Passing to a more tangible subject, is there 
danger that Western civilization will be de- 
stroved by internal revolutions? ‘When the 
worst has been said about the condition of the 
industrial proletariat, it must be conceded that 
as regards material welfare, knowledge, social 
consideration, and political power, it is far 
removed from the proletariat of Rome or the 
slaves of a more remote antiquity.” There is 
not the incentive to revolution, and even if 
there were, the resulting upheaval would, like 
that of the Bolsheviks, seek only the benefits 
of the machine age. 

Even possible international wars could not 
reasonably be supposed to destroy the present 
order. “It is a strain upon the speculative 
faculties to conceive of any conflict that could 
destroy the population and mechanical equip- 
ment of the Western world so extensively that 
human vitality and science could not restore 
economic prosperity and even improve upon the 
previous order.” 

For these and similar reasons Professor Beard 
concludes that Western civilization will not 
only survive, but develop. Nor does he find 
this a dismal conclusion: 
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THE PASTORAL LIFE IN NORMANDY, FRANCE 


Life in a society based upon an agricultural society like that suggested by this photograph is far more simple, and hes 


fewer problems, than life in the crowded centers of the modern industrial age. 


See. 
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“Under the machine and 
science, the love of beauty, 
the sense of mystery, and 
the motive of compassion— 
sources of esthetics, religion, 
and humanism—are not de- 
stroyed. They remain es- 
sential parts of our nature. 
But the conditions under 
which they must operate, 
the channels they must 
take, the potentialities of 
their action are all changed. 
These ancient forces will be- 
come powerful in the modern 
age just in the proportion 
that men and women accept 
the inevitability of science 
and the machine, under- 
stand the nature of the civi- 
lization in which they must 
work, and turn their faces 
resolutely to the future.” 


Well-Adjusted 
America 


HOUGH EUROPE 
maintains an attitude 
of superiority toward 
American civilization and 














culture, the truth of the |-—. 











matter is that the American 
philosophy of life is better 
suited to the modern world 
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A SIGNPOST OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 





than that of most Europeans. 
This is the opinion of 
Bertrand Russell, English- 


Skyscrapers about Bowling Green in New York City. It is the contention of 
Professor Beard in the accompanying article that civilization has a physical, 
economic basis. A civilization that raises buildings like these, with all that 
they imply, is bound to have different social customs, indeed a different structure, 


man and philosopher, writ- 
ing in a recent London Fortnightly Review. 

In America, the traditions of medieval cul- 
ture which still dominate Europe are subordi- 
nated to a new outlook appropriate to machin- 
ery. “Whether we like this new outlook or 
not is a question of little importance. What is 
important is that the new outlook is increasingly 
displacing the old, not only in Europe and 
America but also in the greater part of Asia. 
In formulating this new outlook, and in cre- 
ating a community living in accordance with 
it, America takes the lead.” 

The most important divergence between the 
new philosophy and the old lies in a new belief 


from one like that pictured on the opposite page. 


that man is master of inanimate nature. This 
has largely freed us from our age-old fear of the 
forces of nature—of hunger, pestilence, defeat 
in war, and the like—and has correspondingly 
lessened our respect for these forces. The old 
tradition of contemplation—the respect for 
pure learning regardless of its practical appli- 
cation—with its implied attitude of reverence 
toward the universe, is hardly compatible 
with this new belief in man’s omnipotence 
through the machine. 

Americans to-day do not contemplate the flea, 
they catch it, declares Mr. Russell. The 
philosophy which leads them to this sort of 
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action is still in its infancy, but it leads toward 
the belief that to know something is to be able 
to do with it as we wish. 

This: new attitude toward the non-human 


environment even begins to be applied to man * 


himself. In America uneducated people still 
cling to the medieval belief that human nature 
cannot be changed, but American philosophers 
and educators are preaching otherwise. - They 
hold that what we call human nature in an 
adult is the result of education, intentional and 
unintentional. ‘‘Possibly education of the 
right sort might even produce people better 
than ourselves, though this hypothesis is, of 
course, painful to our self-esteem.” 

Europe loves to criticize America’s lack of 
achievement in the arts, continues Mr. Russell. 
But this may too be a result of the new and 
truer adjustment to a machine civilization. 
For Mr. Russell suggests that much art, poetry, 
music, is too bound by tradition to be adapted 
to industrialism. It is impregnated with emo- 
tions which man’s new powers render anti- 
quated. Heroic courage and fear in the face 
of danger are emotions suitable to verse; the 
calm steps taken by modern man to avert the 
danger do not so adapt themselves. 

“Tt is probable that the art forms will 

















EMIL LUDWIG 


change completely and that during the transi- 
tion period art will be too experimental to 
achieve much positive success. . . . America’s 
artistic barrenness is often made a reproach, 
but I think it is only due to the fact that 
America has entered upon this experimental 
period sooner than. the Old World. We may 
expect, therefore, that America will also emerge 
sooner, and will be the first to create the new 
art forms appropriate to modern life.” 


Emil Ludwig Reports 
on America 


“AND now that you are back with us 
in Germany, how did: you like the 
Yankees? Make it snappy, in two words.” 

“T need only one word; tremendously.” 

So writes the German biographer, Emil 
Ludwig, in an article in dialogue form appear- 
ing in the Berlin Weltbiiine. The dialogue’s 
title is Europe’s Prejudice against America, 
and under this head Herr Ludwig seeks to 
dispel popular ideas prevalent across sea as 
to Uncle Sam and his half evil, half ridiculous 
self. 

Ludwig’s imaginary interviewer continues: 
“T’m falling out of my chair! You brought up 
as a German humanist and scholar of German 
music? You like the most unmusical of all 
lands?” 

“Tf I go from the beasts of prey to the bird 
cages in a zoo,” answers Ludwig, “I cannot 
expect rending teeth in the swallows, nor yet 
sweet song from the lions.” 

“But are we Europeans beasts of prey?” 

“T wish we had bigger and better teeth, and 
the Americans more song.” In short, if you 
want music you had better stay in Germany. 
If you want certain other commodities, look 
for them in the New World. 

Other questions are reviewed by Ludwig in 
short order. He believes there is no danger 
of war between England and America, and 
that such squabbles as do arise are merely 
neighborly affairs. But though there is a 
strong English tradition in the United States, 
the best institutions are of American, and not 
of English origin. Gold is no more sought 
after than in Europe, despite European belief 
to the contrary. Success is the American ideal, 
not mere money, and even the very affluent 
show moderation in their modes of life. 
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“And what is the best thing you found in 
this ideal land; what do you think most worthy 
of imitation?” asks the interviewer. 

“We cannot imitate what is best,’ answers 
Ludwig. “Just as America cannot load the 
culture of a thousand years on ships and bring 
it to their shores, just as it can not establish 
a monopoly of the wisdom and thought which 
Europeans have created, neither can we 
produce the best things of America. Our 
marble and our libraries, music and pictures, 
systems of philosophy and wisdom, all these 
they can import, but no technique can imitate 
the elusive mellowness which underlies Eu- 
ropean culture and make it priceless. 

“Tn the same way we can transport American 
business methods to Europe, but they remain 
foreign; no technique can imitate the 
youth which flashes from machinery and shim- 
mers in the lighted windows of twenty-storied 
buildings, and are in their own way. priceless 
too. No one has the virtues of age and of 
youth at the same time. . . .” 

Ludwig believes that while before the War, 
America was the daughter and Europe the 
mother continent, the situation is now reversed. 
Europe has overnight established eleven new 
republics, and “feels itself young and insecure, 


and blinks at the oldest republic, which has been 
practising democracy longer than any part of 
Europe save Switzerland.” Now America 
is cast as the mother of democracy, and 
Europe is in the réle of one who seeks to learn. 

“He who has just come back from the 
United States is on the defensive, for all at 
home are ful! of prejudice,” concludes Mr. 
Ludwig. “No wonder, for the creditor is 
seldom popular, and as far as the War is con- 
cerned, it seems to me that opinion in the ex- 
Allied countries is more anti-American than 
in her former enemy who owes her no debts. 
I can see only the spectacle of Europe con- 
stantly ingratiating herself in the favor of her 
daughter.” 


Why Move to 
New York? 


™ AY before yesterday the Middle West 

was the country’s frontier. Yesterday 
it was America’s factory, warehouse and 
theater of practical achievement. Today... 
the impression is spreading that the Middle 
West is an excellent place to come from, but no 
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MAIN STREET: THOUSANDS COME TO NEW YORK CITY FROM HERE 


They would do better to stay in their home towns, says Miss Ely in the article above. 


It is in the growth of towns 


such as this that American civilization will reach its fullest development. 
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place at all to live in.” So declares Elizabeth 
Corbett, Middle Westerner and proud of it. 
In the August Century she contends that it is 
the advancement of Oshkosh, Kankakee, and 
similar cities upon which America depends for 
its best and fullest development. 

“Some Easterners content themselves with 
commuting between America and Europe. 
Some Californians, it is whispered, are more 
than contented with being Californians. .. . 
But for the central half of our wide country, 
the principal industry is moving,” writes Miss 
Corbett. The Middle Westerner’s first pair of 
long trousers is his passport to New York. “To 
be ‘sure, if he stayed at home he would stay 
there alone. Father has already migrated to 
Florida. . . . Grandpa has sold the home he 
built to last his descendants for generations, 
and has gone to California to join Uncle Ezra.” 

Miss Corbett exclaims against this state of 
affairs. A certain freedom of movement and 
exchange of citizens between different sections 
of the country is a good thing, she admits, but 
“if the Middle West always gives and the East 
always takes, we shall be faced with con- 
gestion at one end and depletion at the other.” 

There are some types of persons who should, 
perhaps, leave their Middle Western homes 
for the East. But most persons who have mi- 
grated East should never have done so. In New 
York these thousands are leading what Miss 
Corbett calls unproductive lives. They work 
at something, but it is not important to them; 
they live in crowded apartments; they spend 


money; they depend upon outside amusement. 

These people were destined to be workers and 
creators. ‘“Back home”’ they would have created 
something: created their own amusement or 
gone without, created households, created sub- 
stantial lives. In time they might even have 
created an indigenous culture for their own soil 
instead of imitating an inappropriate culture. 

Then there is the author and the artist, who 
now leaves his home town as fast as he can. 
Miss Corbett suggests that he might do far 
better to stay there, and to interpret for that 
town and for the world the indigenous life of the 
region. 

“The seaboard metropolis has an important 
relation to the country as a whole. But if it 
were ten times as large and active and inter- 
esting as it is, New York could not do for the 
country all that needs doing. In a country of 
over a hundred million souls, no one city is big 
enough or powerful enough or rich enough to 
skim all the cream. 

Miss Corbett is not pleading for provincial- 
ism, but for a proper pride in helping the home 
town to its fullest and best development: 

“. , . A nation’s success in the business of 
fine living rests very largely with its small 
cities. ... You cannot build anything by 
running away from it. The Middle Westerner 
who yields to his desire for escape does the 
bitterest injustice not only to his section of the 
country, but to himself. . . . This country will 
never reach its finest development by parting 
its civilization in the middle.” 








Vacations on 
Uncle Sam 


HE objects of Citizens’ 

Military Training 
Camps, now conducted each 
summer by the United States 
government, are “‘to bring 
together young men of high 
type from all sections of the 
country, and thereby de- 
velop closer material and 
social unity; to teach the 
privileges, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of American 
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MACHINE-GUN PRACTICE THAT LOOKS LIKE REAL 
At a Citizens’ Military Training Camp. 


citizenship; to interest young 
men in the importance of 
military training; to teach 
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self-discipline and _ obedi- 
ence; and to develop the phy- 
sical standard of American 
youth through participation 
in military exercises, athletic 
games, and sports, conducted 
under expert direction.” 
This official quotation is 
used by Capt. H. C. Barnes, 
U. S. A., in telling of these 
camps in an article in Sun- 
set magazine. The camps 
were first begun during our 
pre-war period of 1913-1916. 
Gen. Leonard. Wood was 
father of the scheme, and 














the idea took form as busi- 
ness men’s training camps. 
From this nucleus sprang 
the Citizens Military Training Camps Associ- 
ation. After some negotiation adequate funds 
were granted by Congress in 1921 for the 
annual summer training of 10,000 men. 

Men at the camps are graded into four 
general classes, through which it is possible to 
rise step by step summer by summer. The 
Basic course is offered to men ranging in age 
from seventeen to twenty-four, no previous 
military experience is required, and in educa- 
tion only the ability to read and write. Next 
comes the Red course, for men from seventeen 
to twenty-five who have graduated from the 
Basic course, with the same _ educational 
standards, The White course is for men from 
eighteen to twenty-eight. A grammar-school 
education is required, and the work is open to 
graduates of the Red course and to selected 
enlisted men from the regular army. 

The Blue course, most advanced in the 
series, is for men of nineteen to thirty-one. It 
caters to warrant officers, army enlisted men, 
civilians from the White course, and a high- 
school education is necessary. These members 
of the Blue course must demonstrate that they 
have the personal traits necessary to officers. 

Military exercises generally take place in the 
morning, and the afternoon is devoted to sports. 
“Swimming, track, baseball, football, boxing, 
wrestling, gymnastics—in short, every imagi- 
nable sport is available, and is pursued by its 
devotees. The evenings are brightened by 
dances, movies, and amateur theatricals.”” The 
benefits to be derived from attendance at these 
camps are secured without expense to the candi- 
dates, except for vaccination. 


CULTIVATING AN AMERICAN GUAYULE CROP BY TRACTOR 
Rubber automobile tires are made from the sap of these plants. 


American and 
British Rubber 


. companions of the Spanish 
explorer Cortez reported that the Mexican 
Indians played with rubber balls early in the 
sixteenth century, it was not until the latter 
half of the nineteenth century that rubber was 
generally put to more practical uses. In this 
period it began to be used for rain-coats, shoes, 
hose-pipes, and the like. But what created the 
real demand for rubber was the advent of the 
automobile, according to D. T. MacDougal, 
writing in the July Scientific American. 

“So common has the pneumatic tube become 
that the number kept inflated in the United 
States is as great as the pairs of shoes worn by 
the population; the count of horseshoes could 
also be included without disturbing the equa- 
tion.” This implies that six pounds of rubber 
are necessary for every man, woman, and child 
in America. Sixty-six per cent. of the world’s 
rubber supply is used by the United States, and 
81 per cent. of this goes into the composition of 
automobile tires and tubes. 

Therefore, “‘it is the soundest kind of common 
sense that the capacity of America for producing 
rubber should be developed to an extent in 
which some land might be more profitably used 
than at present, unused areas be brought into 
cultivation, and that other plants furnishing 
caoutchouc [the milky, resinous juice] should 
be exploited.” 

Most rubber comes from the tropical hevea 
tree, but many other plants furnish caout- 
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TEST SHRUBS OF GUAYULE ON A PLANTATION IN CALIFORNIA 


chouc, including hundreds of trees native to 
North America. There are even many plants 
whose dried leaves and branches show as much 
as 1 per cent. of rubber. “The first successful 
attempt to grow rubber in the United States 
on a self-sustaining basis without government 
subsidy or aid and as a sound commercial 
project is to be credited to the Intercontinental 
Rubber Company. This company has been 
engaged in the extraction of gum from dried 
shrubs of the guayule plant. . . . Its output 
has run as high as ten million pounds monthly, 
with a total from the guayule plant of about 
150 million pounds annually.” Thus it ap- 
pears that this plant is second only to hevea as 
a contributor to the world’s supply. 

Guayule may now be grown profitably and 
on a large scale within the borders of the 
United States. This is due to extensive experi- 
mentation in Mexico, Arizona, and California. 
“The tree rubber of the Far East is produced 
under a system in which the daily work of one 
man for a year results in the production of 
1,600 pounds of rubber. Even in the present 
initial stage of culture . . . the work of one 
man on a guayule plantation for a year brings 
25,000 pounds of rubber.” 

Rubber from a British standpoint is treated 
by A. J. Liversedge in the London Nineteenth 
Century. Telling of the original transposition 
of the hevea tree from the Brazilian forests to 
India and Ceylon, he points out that in 1900 


the world produced around 54,000 tons of 
rubber. This came from the wild trees of 
Brazil to a large extent, and the British Em- 
pire’s contribution to the world’s supply was 
but 7 per cent. In 1927 the world production 
of rubber was 630,000 tons, mostly from planta- 
tion trees, and the British Empire contributed 
57 per cent. An authority has estimated that 
there are well over 500,000,000 planted rubber 
trees in the East. 

In 1915, for the first time, world production 
of crude rubber exceeded the consumption, 
and this state of affairs continued until 1923. 
To meet the situation voluntary restriction of 
output had been repeatedly suggested and dis- 
cussed by British producers, but the Dutch 
producers refused to comply. This downed the 
scheme, for the Dutchmen of Java and Sumatra 
remained at liberty to continue full production 
while the British were limited in production. 
But some of the nominally Dutch producers 
were actually British, and they generously 
fell into line. The result was the Stevenson 
plan, ‘‘a graduated scale of export duties to be 
levied on all crude rubber of domestic produc- 
tion exported. . . . If they exported more than 
their assessed allowance they must pay extra 
duty. The minimum rate of duty was nom- 
inal.” The plan became an official act of the 
British government, the Colonial governments 
sanctioning it. 

The political aspect of the scheme arises from 
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the fact that it came into being through execu- 
tive act of the British government. This ac- 
counts for the fact that many Americans regard 
it as an officially unfriendly act. For, according 
to American calculation, between $500,000,000 
and $1,000,000,000 additional must be paid for 
rubber because of the scheme. The writer asks 
himself whether the ill-will of the United States 
did not nullify the advantages of the plan, and 
adds, ‘‘Had the supporters of the scheme been 
wise they would have had the proximate 
ending of the scheme announced in 1925. . . .” 
At any rate, the idea will now be abandoned. 

Summarizing the plan, Mr. Liversedge re- 
marks that ‘‘as a means of raising the price of 
rubber the Stevenson scheme was effective; as 
a means of stabilizing the price at an economic 
figure it has been a failure, as it was bound to be. 
The announcement that it will now end will 
have been received with satisfaction by many 
on both sides of the Atlantic. . . . No industry 
should less need any artificial support by the 
State or be more independent of control by 
any government department.” 


King Cotton 
Moves South 


HE cotton mills are moving south. 

Slowly but surely the old New England 
mill towns are losing their traditional industry. 
Many of the mills are “going to pull up their 
stakes and desert their broods. The ma- 
chinery will be boxed up and soon a string of 
freight cars will rattle toward the South where, 
in a brand new plant surrounded by cottages 


with the smell of fresh paint still in them, the 
machinery will be set up and in a few months 
the whistle of this new mother will call her 
new brood to man the whirling spindles and 
clattering looms.” So writes Eugene Szepesi 
in the Virginia Quarterly Review. 

This movement has been noticed for some 
years past, but its causes have not been fully 
understood, nor its effects appraised. Mr. 
Szepesi finds ample reason for the southward 
trend of cotton manufacture, for Massachusetts 
and other northern States have labor legisla- 
tion which limits the mill operatives to forty- 
eight hours a week. The southern States have 
not yet passed such legislation, and mills may 
run both day and night. Northern laws forbid 
night labor to women, who are indispensable 
in certain operations; but in the South there is 
no such restriction; and with mills running 
twenty-four hours a day the mill’s overhead is 
greatly reduced. 

But what will happen to Fall River, New 
Bedford, Lowell, Pawtucket, and Utica, not to 
mention countless smaller towns whose staple 
industry is deserting them? “They will, in all 
probability, be able to replace their losses by 
attracting industrial enterprises from the 
metropolitan sections, for which the lower 
wages and the stability of labor will make 
them attractive.” 

There are 500,000 workers employed in the 
American cotton industry, according to the 
1923 Industrial Census. Of this number, 230,000 
are in New England and New York, and at 
least 160,000 of them will be rendered jobless 
by the southern trend. Along with their 
families, members of occupations ministering 
to the wants of the industrial population, and 
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THE SOUTHERN COTTON INDUSTRY IN THE OLD DAYS: PICKING COTTON BY HAND 
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THE SOUTHERN COTTON INDUSTRY TODAY: A LARGE NEW ORLEANS SPINNING MILL 


Mills, in competition with those in New England, are springing up all over the South. 


the manufacturers of cotton machinery, the 
author estimates that ‘‘the movement will 
affect the economic well-being of 625,000 in- 
habitants.” 

“The transplanting of the northern cotton 
industry to the southern territory will take 
time,”’ says Mr. Szepesi. ‘‘It is a conservative 
estimate that a full decade will pass before 
this movement is completed and it may take 
years before this accelerated exodus will 
change the economic complexion of the whole 
northern territory. ... New England will 
not become a territory of ‘dead cities of past 
glories’; it will change its complexion gradually, 
and the loft now resounding with the clatter 
of the loom will probably house some time in 
the future a battery of sewing machines, and the 
warehouses now filled to overflowing with 
cotton will probably shelter the products of a 
chemical factory or of a breakfast food. . . .” 

About fifty years ago the southern cotton 
industry began. For generations this com- 
modity had been exported as a raw material, 
but the North had become prosperous by its 
manufacture while the South remained poor. 
“Seventy-five cents of a dollar went to the 
Yankees for the use of their machinery, con- 
version wages, transportation, and profit. The 
sores of such constant economic chafing be- 
came more and more unbearable and an agita- 
tion for a southern cotton industry became 
universal.” Gradually the southern mills be- 
came more numerous. 

While the North imported foreign labor to 
work its mills, the southern mills were operated 
by “mountaineer whites,”’ recruited from the 
romantic hill districts of the Carolinas, Tennes- 


see, and Kentucky. The northern workmen 
were concentrated in great slum tenements, 
while the southern operatives were scattered 
into hundreds of small communities. In such 
hamlets “the school, the church, the store, 
the meeting house were considered a part of 
the mill. Teachers, welfare workers, and 
ministers were a part of the regular mill ad- 
ministrative personnel. . . . The South under- 
stood and recognized the need of human 
touch in industrial relations; the North has, as 
yet, failed to do so.” 

Wages are lower in the South than in the 
crowded industrial centers of the North. But 
the southern mill operators exercise a paternal 
supervision over their workers, and cottages, 
stores, and the tone of the community are con- 
trolled by them. “The southern mill worker, 
in spite of his lower wages, enjoys a much 
higher real wage than his fellow workers of 
the North [because of lower rents, prices, etc.], 
and this difference is also a very important 
factor in the favor of the South. 

Mr. Szepesi believes that the increased in- 
dustrial invasion of the South is a blessing in 
disguise for the southern cotton culture. It will 
accomplish the thing that the South and the 
cotton-consuming world have long hoped for. 

It will achieve the diversification of the 
southern agriculture, the reduction of the cot- 
ton acreage, the intensification of cotton 
cultivation, and the reduction of cost of cotton 
production—all things badly needed by the 
South—and into the bargain, the South will 
have also secured the object of its dream for 
generations—the cotton industry... . The 
drama will have a happy ending.” 
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Philanthropic 
America 


HERE ARE MANY who main- 

tain that in a commercial and 
materialistic age, America is the most 
commercial and most materialistic of 
nations. Yet of those organizations 
having the largest gross incomes in 
the world the United States Govern- 
ment is first, the British Government 
second, and American philanthropy 
third. 

The $2,219,700,000 contributed to 
philanthropy in America during 1927 
exceeds by half a billion dollars the 
gross income of the French or Ger- 
man governments. It is almost a 
billion dollars greater than the income 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation, famous 
as one of the world’s wealthy industrial 
corporations. 

Among the totals spent by the 
whole world for various commodities, 
the money spent for philanthropic 
purposes by America alone ranks 














seventh. The whole world combined 
spends more money only on motor 
vehicles, iron and steel, slaughtering 
and packing, clothing, petroleum re- 
fing, printing and_ publishing, 
foundry and machine shop products, than 
America spends on social betterment. 

Of this tremendous sum donated in 1927 
(incomes from endowments are excluded from 
the $2,219,700,000 total) nearly one-half is 
for religious purposes. Charitable relief, or- 
ganized and direct to individuals, totals 23.2 
per cent. of the whole. Health and education 
have g.2 and 8.4 per cent., respectively, devoted 
tothem. Foreign relief consumes 9.7 per cent. 

These facts are taken from the Report of an 
investigation by the John Price Jones Corpora- 
tion of New York. 


Those Tainted 
History Books 


YEAR ago at the height of his fame as 
twister of the lion’s tail and defender of 
American history, Mayor Thompson of Chicago 
is for the moment in eclipse. Yet he was right, 


AMERICA’S LEADING PHILANTHROPIST 


John D. Rockefeller, now in his ninetieth year, has given hundreds 
of millions of dollars for the advancement of education and science, 


to religious organizations and other charities. 


in part at least. In the Catholic weekly 
Commonweal, Shaemas O’Sheel declares that 
some American histories are unfair in their 
interpretations. This discovery, however, is 
not to be credited to Mayor Thompson: 

“The allegation that the text books from 
which American history is taught to our chil- 
dren have been tampered with, and the fight 
against such alleged perversions of our national 
history, far antedate the interest of Chicago’s 
Mayor,” declares Mr. O’Sheel. “Fifteen years 
ago the matter was agitated.” 

To prove that misrepresentation exists Mr. 
O’Sheel cites passages from such historians as 
West, McLaughlin, Barnes, and Guitteau. 

For instance: “West’s and Guitteau’s his- 
tories set forth the heinousness of smuggling 
in language calculated to make a child view it 
with repugnance, and then accuse many of the 
leading patriots of this crime.” 

Mr. O’Sheel states that Barnes’s history 
describes members of the Second Continental 
Congress as “selfish, unworthy, short-sighted, 
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narrow-minded, office-seeking and office-trading 
plotters,” although no praise is accorded them 
for declaring independence, setting forth their 
cause before the world, organizing an army, 
civil government, and treasury, and securing 
the aid of France, Spain, and Holland. 

“T have no doubt that some of the ‘revision- 
ist’ historians are innocent of propagandist 
purpose,” concludes Mr. O’Sheel. “Under the 
shock of discovering that there are faults in 
this republic, [they] rush to the other extreme 
of teaching our children the faults primarily 
and the virtues hardly at all.” 


Instead of War, 
What—? 


HERE are several types of thought 

among those who seek the abolition of war. 
Some think that to do away with wars, it is 
necessary to do away with the economic motives 
for which men fight. This seems plausible, for 
most wars have to do with the acquisition or the 
possession of property. But property will con- 
tinue to exist and so will disputes as to its 
possession. 

Then there are the pacifists who rely on re- 
generation of the human heart, by means of 
religion, education, or mere propaganda. Sec- 
retary Kellogg and his anti-war proposals 
belong to this category, and a world without 
wars would demand a high standard of civili- 
zation. But for two thousand years our religious 
pretensions and our actual practises have been 
at odds, nor is there much chance that prayer 
and teaching will now bring about the millen- 
nium. Suchare the views of Walter Lippmann, 
writing in the August Adlantic Monthly. 

“To denounce war as a crime,” says he, “‘is 
to denounce something which a nation when 
it is entering a war never thinks it is committing. 
Invariably in modern times a nation goes to 
war to stop another nation from committing 
the crime of war. As the Austrians saw it in 
1914, they did not make war on Serbia. They 
believed that they were acting to prevent 
Serbia, backed by Russia, from making a 
criminal attempt to destroy the Austrian 
empire.” If nations on the brink of war knew 
as much about it as historians fifty years later, 
their statesmen would act differently, as would 
their people. War is horrible, but it usually 
seems less horrible than any other action. 


Civil war has now been abolished in England 
for two hundred years, and in the United States 
and France for about sixty. ‘The essential 
difference between the political life of Nica- 
ragua and of England... is that England 
has learned to change its government and to 
change its social order by the ballot, whereas in 
Nicaragua political changes are effected by 
bullets. The transition from revolution to 
electioneering is the most radical change which 
can take place in the political habits of a people, 
and, broadly speaking, the abolition of civil 
war depends upon making this transition.” 

The trouble now existing in the relationship 
of sovereign States is that war is the only 
method of altering those in power and their 
policies, and in the dealings between such States 
there is no recognized pacific method by which 
the status quo can be altered. Diplomatic 
negotiation has some effect, but such peaceful 
methods achieve little. ‘International society 
possesses no political method, analogous to 
party government in domestic affairs, for 
altering the existing régime. On the contrary, 
such international machinery as the world has 
managed to set up is based almost entirely 
on the premise that the status quo must be 
maintained as long as its beneficiaries desire to 
maintain it.” 

The Treaty of Versailles imposed a régime 
which no strong nation could possibly endure, 
and so as an antidote ‘‘the Locarno agree- 
ments . .. aligned the Powers of Western 
Europe behind an international order which has 
as its central principle the understanding that 
the position in which Germany was placed at 
Versailles shall not be altered by force, but 
that it shall be altered by diplomatic negotia- 
tion. This sequence of events illustrates the 
essential elements which must enter into any 
workable plan for the abolition of war.” For 
here is an agreement based on national interests 
to defend the status quo against national 
attack, with a working agreement to modify 
the status quo. 

Mr. Lippmann believes that a statesmanlike 
movement to do away with wars should 
strengthen the unity of the Powers, and at the 
same time persuade them that some changes 
are justly inevitable. Here is a political equiv- 
alent of war, and progress toward its prevention. 
Agencies for international government are 
indispensable in the work for peace, and the 
author has scant sympathy for those who 
uphold what he terms “the liberty of our pres- 
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ent international anarchy.” It is admitted 
that international government would be irk- 
some and oppressive in many ways, and the 
United States especially is favored by its 
independent position. But there will be no 
peace until ‘‘there is an international govern- 
ment strong enough to preserve order 
and wise enough to welcome changes 
in that order. We may never live to 
see that. We may not wish to see it. 
But that, and nothing less, is 
what international peace will cost.” 


The Japanese Press 
Views China 


ITH THE EYES of the 

world on China, and the re- 
lations of Japan with China, it is 
not surprising that discussions of 
the Tsinan incident, of Premier 
Tanaka’s Chinese policy, and of 
Japanese rights in Manchuria, fill 
the Japanese press. 

The Tsinan incident was the 
clash between Chinese Nationalist 
and Japanese troops at Tsinan-fu 
in early May. The Nationalist 
troops were marching on Peking 
in their effort to unite all China 
under Nationalist control, and 
when they passed through Tsinan 
heavy fighting occurred between 
them and the Japanese sent to 
protect the Japanese interests 
there. Both sides were blamed 
for the outbreak, and the matter 
has been turned over to the League 
of Nations by the Nationalists 
with Japanese assent. 

Premier Tanaka’s policy has 
been to send troops into China, during the 
process of unification, with the announced pur- 
pose of protecting Japanese lives and property. 
Also, his government sent the Nationalists a 
proclamation which was taken as declaring a 
virtual protectorate over Manchuria. It said 
that “the Japanese Government attach the 
utmost importance to the maintenance of peace 
and order in Manchuria, and are prepared to 
do all they can to preserve peace and order.” 

Manchuria is a comparatively undeveloped 
region to the north of China proper, which is 






PREMIER TANAKA OF JAPAN 


now united once more, under Nationalist rule. 
Its status is indefinite. Once part of China, it 
declared its independence in 1926, but in the 
confusion of civil war this had only an inde- 
terminate effect. Japan, because of its need 
for both raw materials and for an outlet for its 
teeming population, feels it essen- 
tial that, whatever Manchuria’s nomi- 
nal political status, Japan should have 
a free hand there. 

It was not this, how- 
ever, so much as the 
Tsinan affair which 
aroused Chinese Nation- 
alist ire. For that matter, 
Baron Tanaka’s policy, 
which is held by some to 
be responsible for the 
Tsinan clash, is not 
wholly popular at home. 
Witness Jiji Shimpo, a 
Japanese liberal daily: 

“What induced the 
Japanese Government to 
send troops to Shan- 
tung?” it asks. “The 
official reply was that 
they were sent in order 
to protect Japanese resi- 
dents. . . . But National- 
ists think . . . that Japan 
intended to stop their 
advance, and strong anti- 
Japanese feeling has been 
carelessly aroused in 
China which will take 
years to quell... . The 
directing principle which 
should guide all countries 
interested in China at this 
time is ‘Hands Off 
China’.” 

“We are astonished at 
the inconsistency of Baron Tanaka’s Chinese 
policy,’ declares the Tokyo Hochi, which finds 
that, beyond sending troops to Shantung, the 
Premier seems to have no definite view as to 
what Japan’s China policy should be. Certainly 
it is a shortsighted policy, if it can be called 
policy at all, merely to send troops to China 
whenever trouble occurs. 

The Osaka Asahi has a good word to say for 
the Japanese conduct of the Tsinan affair. 
Japan’s actions have been justified by the 


’ international community, it maintains, and the 
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From the Miyako, Japan 


A DIFFICULT TASK 


Baron Tanaka, Japanese Premier, who holds his post only 
by a slender majority of votes, is shown trying to pull 
after him a rickshaw in which is seated a figure repre- 
senting the Japanese public, which is impatiently 
exclaiming, ‘‘Hey, you’re no good.”’ 

appeal for sympathy made by China to the 
United States and the League of Nations will 
not blind them to the rights of the matter. 

Nevertheless, at the root of the intensity of 
Japanese feeling over Tsinan is the importance 
of Manchuria to Japan. ‘‘The mere suggestion 
of the outbreak of disorder in those regions is 
sufficient to set the whole Japanese nation on 
tenter-hooks, so alive are they to the important 
bearing it has on the life and welfare of the 
country at large,’”’ continues the Trans-Pacific. 
And the Asahi explains that Japan’s interest in 
Manchuria, the rights to which were conceded 
after the Russo-Japanese War, have grown to 
enormous proportions since that time. 

The China Weekly Review, an American- 
owned weekly in Shanghai, explains what 
Manchuria is like: 

““Mukden, the capital, was the ancient seat 
of the Manchus, and in its general architectural 
design is similar to Peking. The rolling plains 
are similar to those of the great West of 
America. The soil is of excellent quality. 


Two great mountain chains traverse the . 


country, the Khingan in the northwest, the 
Chang-apai in the southeast, with here and 
there a peak rising to 8,000 feet. The wealth 
of Manchuria lies mostly in its agricultural 
products, but the coal deposits at Fushun, 
which are worked by Japanese enterprise, have 
an output of between six and seven million tons 
of coal a year.” 

“However antagonistic a nation may be to 
Japan,” says the Asahi with finality, “it will 
not find it possible to contradict her claims. 
The position of Japan in Manchuria is an in- 
disputable fact.” 

One gathers from the Japanese press a very 
definite impression that the country will tolerate 
no interference on the score of Manchuria. The 
country disclaims imperialistic tendencies, 
pointing to its recent policy in China. This, 
barring the Tsinan-fu affair, has been notably 
conciliatory. But Japan insists that its need 
for an outlet in Manchuria forces it into its 
present position. 


Czechoslovakia’s 
First Ten Years 


EN years ago this fall Czechoslovakia 

ceased to be an idea, and became a state. 
The disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire at the end of the war had made this 
possible; but all was confusion. Food was 
scarce everywhere, railway time-tables were 
non-existent, and it was doubtful whether a 
letter mailed would ever arrive. 

Now ten years have passed, ten years during 
which Dr. Masaryk has been President of this 
succession state he helped to found. A stable 
prosperity has been achieved, industry and 
education are flourishing, and the little land 
is of considerable consequence in the involved 
councils of Central Europe. Bohemia’s and 
Slovakia’s dark pasts seem brightened by the 
promise of a happy and prosperous future. 

“At the beginning of the Republic’s tenth 
year,” writes George Glasgow in the London 
Contemporary Review, “the Magyars, Germans, 
and Slovaks in Slovakia, and the Germans and 
Czechs in Bohemia, were well ahead in the 
consolidation of their interests and in the har- 
monization of their feelings.” For Dr. Spina, a 
Bohemian German, and Dr. Mayr Harting, a 
former Austrian German, have been members 
of the Government, that is, the Cabinet, for 
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PRAGUE, CAPITAL OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, FROM ACROSS THE MOLDAU RIVER 


the past two years. Dr. Spina is well pleased 
with everything, and Dr. Hartung is con- 
tented enough except in his advocacy of a 
bilingual state in which Czech and German 
should form official languages of equal rank. 
The Czech government now recognizes German 
as an official tongue of any community in which 
the German-speaking population amounts to 
20 per cent. 

As to the dialects of the two dominant na- 
tionalities, Czechs and Slovaks, the author 
says, “‘A native Slovak of Bratislava would 
converse with a native Czech of Prague much 
more easily than a native of Manchester would 
converse with a Cockney.” Despite this, there 
is some talk about a Slovak problem within 
Czechoslovakia, which Mr. Glasgow ascribes 
to hostile Hungarian sources, since the Magyar 
state cherishes a grudge against her new rival. 

“Tt is clear,” continues Mr. Glasgow, “that 
the Czechoslovak land reform, which has cut 
up the large pre-war estates and divided 
them among the half a million small holding 
peasants, has established a new agrarian 
standard of life. The reactionary and dangerous 
system of pre-war Central Europe whereby the 
mass of workers on the land were badly paid 
and illiterate slaves of a few rich and idle 
land owners is already doomed elsewhere by 


the Czechoslovak example. . . . The pre-war 
owner of Lany Castle [the Czech White House], 
has himself repudiated the propagandist lie 
which alleged that he had been dispossessed 
without fair compensation.” 

As to education, the German and Magyar 
minorities are facilitated by the government 
in receiving instruction in their own languages. 
“There are now in both Magyar and German 
schools, schools, that is, in which the medium 
of instruction is Magyar and German, and the 
number of such schools is greater in proportion 
to the number of Magyar and German in- 
habitants than the number of Slovak and 
Czech schools is to the Slovak and Czech 
population. The cost of education, which has 
had to include the building of an enormous 
number of schools, is one of the chief burdens 
of the Czechoslovak budget . . . the English 
minority in Bohemia is served by an English 
Grammar School in Prague. The cult of 
minority education in Czechoslovakia is almost 
morbid in its thoroughness.” 

To quote President Masaryk, whom the 
author interviewed as to the progress of a 
decade: ‘‘Now our machinery runs in good 
order . . . our Budget balances. . . . Wehave 
already paid our debts. .. . We have made 
economic treaties with Germany, with Austria 
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. . now there is some progress, some hope. 
On the whole it is a good bit of work. I may 
say I am not satisfied. I am an old man, but 
I hope before dying I shall be satisfied.” 

The story of Czechoslovakia’s beginnings, 
comparatively unknown in America, appears 
more fully in two recent books, one by President 
Masaryk, the other by Foreign Minister Benes. 


Germany Goes 
Motoring 


MERICANS traveling in Germany follow- 
ing the war were struck with the com- 
parative absence of automobiles from the 
smooth national highways. Germany was poor 
in those black years—too poor to manufacture 
and buy automobiles in her own country—and 
an embargo prevented their importation from 
abroad. But now a change has begun. Ger- 
many, like the America of not so long ago, is 
going automobile-mad: 

“The epidemic spreads relentlessly. Every 
one seems infected with a germ which resist- 
lessly causes a longing to own an automobile. 
In the home, in restaurants, on train journeys 
—in short, everywhere-—conversations turn to 
the automobile.” 

These words begin an article by Max Her- 
mann Block in the magazine Querschnitt [cross 
section], one of the post-war German publica- 
tions. 

“Only two and a half vears have passed 
since removal of the embargo on importing 
motor cars which gave the German industry 
a virtual monopoly,” continues Mr. Bloch. 
“The protective tariff which replaced the em- 
bargo has been reduced radically. so that now 





the German industry has the enemy in its 
own camp. But in spite of the serious weaken- 
ing of our native industry in the chaos of the 
revolution, in spite of the loss of property at 
the time of inflation and the enormous losses 
of money caused by declining prices after 
stabilization, an astonishing number of German 
factories are sti!l very much alive.” 

Mr. Bloch declares that with this year Ger- 
man construction has reached the international 
standard. For the most part the cars manu- 
factured are medium-powered, six-cylinder 
models. As in this country, there is a decided 
trend toward the convertible or cabriolet body. 

For those with little money to spend and no 
desire to own a motorcycle—a vehicle in far 
better social standing abroad than here—there 
is the little Hanomag. ‘‘The performance of 
its one-cylinder motor, and the tenacity with 
which this little car clings to the road, are 
astonishing,” says Mr. Bloch. In the next 
price class is the German-manufactured Austin, 
a very small English car. Most popular is the 
four horse-power Opel, which is available with 
a roadster body, four-wheel brakes, spare tire, 
and complete equipment for 2,700 marks. This 
is about $685. Horse power, it should be 
noted, is rated at about one-tenth the brake 
horse power for tax purposes. 

In the next higher class, from six to ten horse 
power, there is a large variety of both four and 
six cylinder models. The average cost is about 
$1,250, though there are considerable varia- 
tions. Included in the makers are Opel, 
Stoewer, Wanderer, Brennabor and NSU. 

With few exceptions, according to Mr. Bloch, 
luxury—and luxurious prices—begin with the 
twelve horse-power models. Typical of this 





RALPH DE PALMA AT THE WHEEL OF A GERMAN RACING CAR 
This Mercedes-Benz driven by Mr. De Palma, veteran racing driver, goes 120 miles an hour. 
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group is the Adler standard 
six, @ car aS modern as an 
American type, quiet, fast, 
and attractive. Its makers, 
one of the old German 
manufacturers, ask $1,685 
for the open and $1,850 for 
the closed models. Adler, 
incidentally, makes the only 
well-known eight - cylinder 
car, for this motor has not 
spread in Germany as here. 
In the highest-priced 
class there are the NAG, 
Protos, Mercedes-Benz, and 
Maybach cars. With their 
enormously powerful 
motors and_ deliberately 














great weight, Mr. Bloch 
finds, these types give the 
highest possible motoring 
comfort. After his survey 
of the 1928 German motor car, he concludes: 

“Things are moving, and this does not mean 
mere motion, but development. Assuredly the 
German industry will remain at the high point 
it has now reached after the enforced stagna- 
tion of post-war inflation. Already our manu- 
facturers are establishing export companies, 
and that is the surest sign that we are once 
more in the running.” 


Coffee Becomes 
Articulate 


RO-COFFEE propaganda on an extensive 

scale has been launched by the Brazilian 
Instituto de Café, according to an article ap- 
pearing in the Pan-American Union Bulletin 
which bases its remarks upon the Institute’s 
official organ, Boletim do Instituto de Café. 
The object of this new publicity drive is to 


encourage and increase the consumers of coffee - 


wherever that beverage is in use, and to intro- 
duce it where it is still a rarity. 

“As a preliminary step,” says the Pan-Amer- 
ican Bulletin, “the most exact studies were 
made of existing conditions, social and eco- 
nomic, in each of the countries where the 
campaign is to be launched.”’ Contracts are to 
be made by the institute with large firms in 
touch with consuming centers in the various 
territories, whereby such firms are granted 
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DRYING COFFEE IN THE SUNSHINE AT A BRAZILIAN 


PLANTATION 


annual subventions in return for specific prop- 
aganda work. The contracts are for one year, 
and renewals will depend entirely upon the 
efficiency of the contracting propagandists. 

Coffee bars are to be opened with pomp and 
acclaim, each bar to be equipped with appara- 
tus for roasting and grinding the best grades of 
exclusively Brazilian beans. The coffee is to be 
served in the Brazilian style, amid much 
ballyhoo as to the healthful qualities of Brazil- 
ian coffee and the danger of accepting any 
substitutes for daily consumption. 

“Similar publicity is also to be given not 
only in the principal daily newspapers of each 
city but in the form of attractive posters and 
other artistic signs in the trams and omnibuses, 
at railway stations, on river and coastwise 
steamers, in hotels, café and restaurant foyers, 
and in first-class boarding houses.” 

Movie films have been prepared which give 
every detail in the production of coffee, from 
the planting of the seed to shipment on the 
liner for foreign exportation. These films 
carry titles in English, French, German, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. They are already 
being shown in Germany, Albania, and some 
parts of America. 

In the United States the campaign will 
center in drug-stores. These serve as centers 
in most of our cities, and with their soda foun- 
tains they will make ideal headquarters. 
Chicago will be the first city tried out, be- 
cause of its central industrial location. 
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If you think that giraffes 
are as silly as they look, you 
are much mistaken. 

This is some of the lore 
gleaned from the African 
plains by James L. Clark, in 
charge of the preparation of 
animal groups for exhibition 
at the American Museum of 
Natural History, and pub- 
lished by him in the July 
Travel. 

An animal herd is very 
human, says Mr. Clark. In 
a group where there are 
males, the biggest bull does 
not lead; he leaves the 
nuisance and responsibility 
of watching for danger, or 
hunting for feeding grounds, 
to some wise old cow, just, 
says Mr. Clark, “‘as men are 
prone to let women run their 
households. . . . The big old 
male, meantime, follows 
along at the end of the 
herd. . . . He can feed in 
comfort without being for- 
ever on the alert, and with- 
out being troubled by the 
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THE MOST DANGEROUS ANIMAL IN AFRICA 


The African buffalo will charge with far less provocation than the lion, elephant, 
or rhinoceros, and few ever survive the incomparable brutality of its attack. 
It will trample and toss its victim for hours in a frenzy of cruelty. 


Lore of the African 
Big-Game Trails 


F YOU are going to Africa to hunt lions, 


wild buffalos or elephants, choose if possible’ 


ones who have never been hunted. They are 
much less likely to come after you on the run 
than are those who have learned that the smell 
of the white man means danger. 

If you are looking for the leader of a herd of 
elephants or buffalo or giraffes or antelope, do 
not expect it to be the biggest, strongest male. 
A sagacious female is much more likely to be in 
charge, while the male stays safely in the rear. 

If you want to escape detection by beasts, 
even on an open plain, you can probably do so 
by remaining absolutely motionless. But re- 
member, when looking for game, that they know 
this too. 


domestic problems which 
ee 

“Of course, the very largest 
of bull elephants are not to 
be found in the herds,” writes 
Mr. Clark, explaining a point often wondered 
over by hunters. ‘‘These are usually the oldest, 
and despite their size they are... . in time 
driven out, and from then on are likely to 
wander alone. They become self-centered as 
other bachelors are said to be; and so they 
wander up and down the land alone, unable to 
compete with younger bulls, and growing more 
and more disagreeable.” 

Mr. Clark declares that lions, elephants, and 
other beasts are far more likely to charge a 
white man than a native. Perhaps this is 
because the odor of the white man has become 
associated in their minds with the sting of 
bullets and the death of fellow animals.. 

Giraffes will never charge; they are the most 
defenseless and peaceable of beasts. But they 
have almost telescopic vision, and an uncanny 
way of discovering the presence of the hunter 
with camera or gun. They too know the differ- 
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ence between natives and Europeans, and will 
fearlessly approach the one while the white 
man may spend weeks—as Mr. Clark did— 
trying to get near them. 

Despite their prominent markings, their 
enormous height, and their habitat on the open 
plain, giraffes are not always easy to see. This 
is due not only to their camouflage of spots, but 
to their way of standing immobile behind a 
tree at the first sign of danger. Other ani- 
mals know this useful trick, too. Very 
young animals will sometimes overdo it to the 
extent of letting you approach to within a few 
feet, but as they get older they learn that, 
while there are times for arrested action, there 
are also times when action is highly desirable. 

The African wilderness is a place of such 
fascination that one who has ever visited there 
always wishes to go back, concludes Mr. Clark. 
One could spend a lifetime studying the animais, 
large or small, ferocious or mild, which dwell 
on its plains and in the jungles. 





The Interesting 
Beaver 


N ENGINEER and a builder, industrious 
and intelligent, the beaver has been 
called the most interesting wild animal in 
America. With infinite pains he dams a stream 
to make a pond suitable for his home; he 

















© American Museum of Natural History 
THE MOST AWKWARD AND HELPLESS OF 
QUADRUPEDS 


The giraffe mother, with no methods of defending herself 

against lions and leopards which covet its flesh, not even 

able to make a sound, must depend upon constant 
vigilance to keep her baby out of danger’s way. 


erects an elaborate mansion of mud-plastered 
sticks with entrances under water leading up 
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CAUGHT BY THE FLASHLIGHT 


Although one of the swiftest and deadliest beasts of prey, the lion kills only to satisfy hunger and in self-defence. 
Zebra and giraffe are his favorite dishes. 
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Photograph by E. R. Warren 
A BEAVER’S LODGE ON THE EDGE OF A BEAVER-MADE POND 


to large living chambers above water levels; 
he fells saplings and trees three feet in diameter 
to build with and to supply his larder with 
bark, his staple item of diet. To facilitate the 
transportation of his building materials and 
food he digs neat canals dozens of feet long; 
and one has been found that is seven hundred 
feet long. 

Although he leaves these monuments of his 
persistence and dexterity, until recently little 
has been generally known about the beaver. 
He has learned to be exceedingly wary of 
humans, for since Colonial days his fur has 
been eagerly sought by trappers. And until a 
few years ago these animals were in danger of 
extinction. 

In the Scientific Monthly, Edward R. Warren, 
lately Roosevelt Game Naturalist and author 
of several books on beavers, tells of the change 
that has come about under stringent protection 
laws, and a little of the ways of the beaver. 

In the Yellowstone, the Adirondacks and 
elsewhere, writes Mr. Warren, the loud whack 
of the beaver’s tail as he takes a clumsy dive 
into the water is an increasingly common 


sound; indeed, in the Yellowstone National 
Park, it is possible for visitors to watch these 
animals, once so difficult to surprise at their 
work, calmly going about their engineering 
business. 


The beaver, in spite of his other charms, is | 


not handsome. He looks like an enormous 
muskrat, about four feet long, with a wide, 
flat, scaly tail. He is a dark brown, with broad 
webbed hind feet that have a curiously special- 
ized nail on each of the inner toes. These nails 
are used for combing the fur. The forepaws 
are small, very useful as hands, and are not 
used in swimming. His large orange-colored 
incisor teeth are the tools with which he does 
his tree-cutting. As they wear away from 
use they are constantly renewed by growth. 

He is an expert swimmer, using his hind 
feet as propellers, occasionally sculling with 
his tail, or, under water, using it as a rudder. 
He can slip into the water silently if he chooses, 
or he may alarm the whole neighborhood with 
resounding whacks of his flat tail on the 
water. He can stay under water for minutes 
at a time. 
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3eaver dams vary in length froma 
few feet to one which was recorded as 
more than three thousand feet long. 
They are constructed of mud and 
sticks, laid longitudinally with the cur- 
rent at first, and as the top of the dam 
is reached, deposited in every sort of 
position. Firmly and tightly construct- 
ed, the stream soon piles up silt against 
them so as to make these dams almost 
watertight. As the pond forms above 
the dam, the original structure is re- 
paired and lengthened to prevent the 
escape of the rising water around the 
sides of the dam. Sometimes addi- 
tions must be built on top, as the 
water rises. Dams have been known 
to be as high as fourteen feet, although 
most dams are less than five feet in 
height. 

In the center of the newly con- 
structed pond, or sometimes on its 
banks, the beaver lodge is constructed. 
This is of carefully piled brush plas- 
tered with mud into which an entrance 
is made by chewing through the sticks 
from under the surface of the water 
upwards. When the burrow reaches 
above the surface of the pond inside 
the thatch, a large circular chamber is 
gnawed out. Mr. Warren has found 
asmany as ten separate entries and 
living chambers in one large lodge. 














Mr. Warren believes that it is a 
fallacious idea that beavers, in felling 
a tree, make it fall wherever they 
wish. He sees no particular direction in the 
way they work. Sometimes they gnaw from 
one side only; sometimes they work evenly all 
the way around the tree. 

A beaver family usually consists of a mother 
and father, three or four yearlings, almost ready 
to start out on their own, and three or four babies 
or “kits,” born in April or May of each year. 


Volcanoes 
in Eruption 


COLUMN of curling black smoke several 
miles high, puffed out in unhurried 
thythmic throbs as by a giant locomotive, 
darkening the world by day and glowing like 
an incandescent beacon by night; the earth 


Photograph by F. A. Perret 
VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION, APRIL 14, 1906 


ominously pulsing and heaving; darts of elec- 
tricity shooting through the air; a rain of ash, 
sand, and mud such as buried Pompeii thirty 
feet deep, and Herculaneum sixty feet deep; 
molten lava pouring from the sides of the crater, 
eating its way down the slopes, a slowly ad- 
vancing sea of destruction that leaves no life 
behind it. The most awe-inspiring manifesta- 
tion of the hidden forces of nature has occurred. 
A volcano has erupted. 

The sublime rhythm, the infinite dignity, the 
awful power of a volcanic eruption make it a 
phenomenon of unforgetable majesty, writes 
Chester A. Reed, curator of geology of the 
American Museum of Natural History, in 
Natural History. Mr. Reed describes the 
habits of the sixty-six known active volcanoes 
scattered over the earth, and tells the story of 
several famous eruptions. 
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One of these was the eruption in 1914 of 
Sakurajima, many-coned volcano on an island 
of southern Japan. This is one of the most 
famous of recent eruptions, not only because of 
its intensity, but because of the work of the 
Kagoshima observatory in detecting the ap- 
proach of the eruption, so that the 22,000 
farmers and fisherfolk living on the slopes of the 
volcano were all safely transported to the 
mainland. 

This eruption was notable for the four great 
columns of gas and steam which arose to im- 
mense heights from the four vents of the 
volcano. One great earthquake, and literally 
hundreds of little ones, made part of this erup- 
tion. It was estimated that forty thousand 
acres of hard lava poured out in the course of 
the major eruption. “Glowing bombs, hot 
sand, flashes of lightning, great billows of 
smoke, and seismic shocks waxed in fury” for 
many days, and finally subsided, leaving only 
the smoking chimneys which belched forth ash 
and gas for several months. 

Mr. Reed also tells the story of the 1906 
eruption of Vesuvius, the world’s best known 
volcano. On April 4 the eruption began with 
the breaking off of the upper portions of the 
cone of the volcano. Lava ran out in a burning 
sea over the edges of the crater, and soon a 
great ash cloud arose high into the air. For 
days the people of Naples went about with 
umbrellas opened against a dry rain of vol- 
canic ash and sand which poured down all 
over the city. By April 6 the electrical dis- 
charge was so great that lightning was almost 
continuous, and strange rumblings like thunder 
were heard. On April 7 there was a series of 
short, terrific explosions. With each explosion 
a fan of brilliant light shot upward and outward 
into the air, a sight of extraordinary beauty. 

All during the night of April 7-8 a steady 
pillar of fire rose from the volcano, supple- 
mented by continuous electrical discharges; 
the earth rocked in a continuous earthquake, 
so that it was difficult to stand erect. 

At 8:30 on the morning of April 8 the culmi- 
nation of the eruption came with a literal un- 
folding outward of the upper portions of the 
cone, like the opening of the petals of a flower, in 
response to titanic forces pushing their way 
up from within. Through the throat of the 
volcano rushed a blast of gas which reached 
eight miles into the sky. Later, ash and sand 
again became mixed with the gas, and for days 
the countryside was darkened by a rain of gray 


sediment, the last and longest phase of the 
eruption. Red-hot avalanches poised _per- 
ilously on the edge of the cone, or tore their way 
down the slope. It was not until April 30, 
twenty-four days after the eruption began, 
that all was again quiet. 

“Judging from their known histories it is 
apparent that each volcano acts more or less 
independently of the others,” writes Mr. Reed. 
When the gas accumulated beneath the surface 
of the lower levels of a volcano has reached the 
point of saturation, all that is required to 
cause a great eruption is the intervention of 
some factor that is capable of disturbing the 
precarious state of equilibrium. 


A Stroll from 
Maine to Georgia 


" gies thousand miles is a long walk. For 

that matter, 245 miles is a long walk. 
It may surprise you to know that a good many 
people walk every summer now 245 miles over a 
continuous foot trail on the spine of the Green 
Mountains in Vermont: It may surprise you 
still more to know that the Vermont Long Trail 
is part of a proposed foot trail to extend up the 
entire Appalachian range from northern Georgia 
to Mount Katahdin in the wilderness of Maine.” 
So writes Walter Prichard Eaton in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Mr. Eaton tells of the joys of hiking far from 
the crowded highways, and of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, which maintains several hun- 
dred miles of trails in the White Mountains. 
This club has thousands of members, half of 
whom are women, with a headquarters in 
Boston and branch chapters in Connecticut 
and New York. The Green Mountain Club, 
he adds, maintains the 245-mile Long Trail, 
which stretches from Massachusetts north to 
Canada. ‘And there are thousands of people 
not attached to any organization who yearly 
renew their spirits by a vacation tramp in the 
open.” 

“It was for all such people as these that 
Benton Mackaye ... hadadream... of a 
foot trail, to be called the Appalachian Trail, 
which should extend unbroken from Georgia 
to Maine over the very highest points and 
through the wildest forests and ravines of our 
great Eastern mountain system.” 

Already the Great Smoky Mountains between 
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Photograph from Ewing Galloway 


ALONG THE APPALACHIAN TRAIL 
View of Mount Mitchell, in the Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina. 


Tennessee and North Carolina are opened to 
hikers in many places, and there are the be- 
ginnings there of what will probably become 
a great national park. From there the trail 
will come up through Virginia and along the 
ridges to Harpers Ferry, in which region work 
is already being done by the Appalachian 
Trail Club of Washington. Then it will 
progress through Pennsylvania on the outer 
rim of the Blue Ridge, crossing the Susque- 
hanna at Harrisburg and leaving the State at 
Delaware Water Gap. 

Thence it will reach the Palisades Interstate 
Park, and crossing the Hudson at Bear Moun- 
tain it will go into Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. Thence through the Green Moun- 
tains to Hanover, New Hampshire. 

“Starting from Hanover, you can hike today 
on foot trails built by Dartmouth students and 
the Appalachian Club right over the whole 
bare, subarctic, thrilling granite spine of the 
White Mountains ... and on into Maine. 
. . . Two or three years more will probably see 
the trail carried to its terminal on the brink 
of the superb precipices of Mount Katahdin.” 


This trail, says the writer, is not intended as 
a boardwalk. It intentionally climbs all the 
highest mountains and penetrates the deepest 
forests far from the haunts of man. “It will 
be a sad day for America when there are no 
such wild and rugged places to which we can 
take our children and to which we can retreat 
ourselves. . . . We have got to preserve what 
we have left and make it available for recrea- 
tion and refreshment. That is the object of 
the Appalachian Trial.”” That is why it goes 
where the motors cannot follow it, into the 
peace and solitude of the high places. 


The Reformation 
of Medicine 


LTHOUGH the science of medicine is well 

to the fore in the advance of modern 
civilization, the practice of medicine has not 
kept pace, declares Dr. G. W. Haigh in the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. Modern med- 
icine, with its new dependence upon specializa-_ 
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tion, expensive laboratory equipment, and the 
like, should be a distinctly codperative affair, 
he argues, and the present individualistic, 
competitive, uneconomical types of practice 
should be replaced by competent, fully-organ- 
ized state medical services: 

The people of the United States should have 
the right to expect universal public care and 
preservation of health as they do universal 
public education. At present, the cost of 
medical care is prohibitive to many, while 
many are treated by ill-qualified practitioners 
or quacks. The medical profession needs 
drastic reforming, says Dr. Haigh, and this is 
what he proposes: 

Starting with the manifold public hospitals 
and departments of health already in existence, 
which are doing an excellent but incomplete 
work, state medical units will be formed, within 
which all the medical practitioners of the region 
will have a determined place, and the conduct 
of all cases will be carefully checked. 

Dr. Haigh quotes the plan published recently 
in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
for some such organization. 

‘“*. . . It would constitute a system of hos- 
pitals as units under the direction of a bureau 
or commission of health and accidents embrac- 
ing the present department of public health: 


hospitals would be classified as general, special, 
convalescent, and incurable. . . . 

“Those in medica! centers would continue 
to offer opportunities for teaching and for re- 
search. Graduates from medical schools would 
receive appointments as internes in communities 
where they wished to settle, provided they 
qualified by suitable examinations, for a period 
of about five years with vay. Positions in the 
service would be of different ranks, being filled 
by members of the profession of corresponding 
capabilities and responsibilities. The hospital 
would furnish not only house and out-patient 
service, but also home treatment, which would 
be supplied by those in the out-patient staffs. 

“In some communities those supplying the 
home service would be housed in the hospital 
group, in others less populous, in separate 
quarters with an office or surgery. . . . The 
junior members in the field would make daily 
reports either by telephone or by writing; those 
in the hospitals would readily be superintended. 
The various reports would not only insure every 
person having a complete, continuous health 
record but also serve as goads and checks upon 
the personnel of the corps. 

Some such system as this would prove effi- 
cient, inexpensive, of incalculable benefit in 
preserving the health and extending the life 
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THE SIGN OF A NEW PHASE IN THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


The Medical Center in New York City, which groups many specialized institutions in one unit. 
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of our citizens, Dr. Haigh 
believes. It would provide 
the ideal organization for 
systematic propagation of 
preventive medical informa- 
tion, and it would allow no 
place in its system for un- 
qualified practitioners, medi- 
cal cultists and charlatans. 
Dr. Haigh concludes: 

‘State medicine need be 
no more compulsory than 
our public educational sys- 
tem, which is supplemented 
by private schools. There 
is no doubt that to-day it 
would be quite acceptable to 
the average person, as he 
has already been partly if 
not wholly weaned from 
whatever family physician 
he may have had by the 
numerous specialists and by 
such different health agen- 
cies as hospitals, visiting 
nurses, industrial clinics, 
and health institutes.” 











A New Kind of 
Conservation 


OR many years the conservation of our 

forests has been of deep concern to natural- 
ists, industrialists, and beauty-lovers alike. 
Conservation has been sought by preventing 
lumbering, or by replanting logged-over land. 
But in American Forests and Forest Life R. K. 
Helphenstine, Jr., describes a new kind of con- 
servation. It consists not in saving trees, but 
in making a Methuselah of each piece of fin- 
ished lumber. He writes: 

‘The present area of forest land in the United 
States is about 470 million acres. This is only 
57 per cent. of the original forest area, and much 
has been cut and burned over, so that less than 
one-third of the country’s original forest wealth 
now remains.” 

The annual drain upon the forests of the 
country amounts to twenty-five billion cubic 
feet, Mr. Helphenstine continues. The annual 
production of new wood through growth totals 
but six billion cubic feet. We are, therefore, 
using our lumber about four and a half times as 


TESTIFYING TO THE ENDURANCE OF WOOD 


Made of wood that has undergone preservative treatment, this California pipe 
carries over one hundred and twenty million gallons of water a day. 


fast as it is being replaced by natural means. 
One way of making up t is discrepancy is con- 
servation. Another and less well-known way is 
the preservation of the actual timber cut. 
Wood can be made to last from two to four 
times its natural life if properly treated with 
preservatives, Mr. Helphenstine points out. 
Wood decay is due not to any internal spon- 
taneous decay or to the action of the soil, but 
to the growth of low forms of plant life known as 
fungi, he continues. These fungi subsist on 
wood by changing it into food through exuda- 
tions that produce serious disintegration of the 
wood substance. Fungi grow rapidly, spreading 
mycelium into the interior of the wood, giving 
off spores or seeds which are carried by the 
thousands to other timber. Fungi, however, 
require food, air, moisture and heat to develop, 
and if one of these four elements is lacking, 
they cannot exist. It is usually out of the ques- 
tion to deprive the fungi of air and warmth, and 
moisture cannot be eliminated where wood is 
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exposed to the elements. The food supply can, 
however, be poisoned by injecting chemicals 
into che wood, and it is upon this principle that 
the practice of wood preservation is based. 

Coal-tar creosote and zinc chloride are the 
two standard chemicals used as wood preserva- 
tives. These are commonly injected into the 
wood by pressure, although there are other 
methods, such as the hot- and cold-bath treat- 
ment, soaking, spraying or dipping. 

The pressure treatment submits trainloads 
of wood in huge cylinders to pressures as high 
as 200 pounds per square inch, which force the 
preservative between the cells which make up 
the wood. In 1926 there were already 180 of 
these treating plants, which handled 289,322.- 
079 cubic feet of wood. 

“The benefits to be derived from the pre- 
servative treatment of timber are manifold,” 
Mr. Helphenstine writes. ‘It allows the use of 
woods which because of their lack of durability 
were formerly considered unsuitable. It gives 
the user a wider field of selection for his material 
at a reduction in cost. It frequently permits of 
the use of local species of wood and thus elimi- 
nates high transportation charges. It makes 
renewals less frequent, and thus reduces the 
drain on our forests.” 


European and American 
Protestants —a Contrast 


. HE dominant ideas and emphasis in 
European Protestantism are in sharp 
contrast to those with which we in America 
have become familiar in recent years. The 
most marked tendency, I take it, in our religious 
life in America is the identification of religion 
with the attainment of a more abundant life 
for every man, woman, and child.” So writes 
F. Earnest Johnson, executive secretary of the 
department of research and education, Federal 
Council of Churches, in the Churchman. 

Mr. Johnson believes that religion in America 
has become increasingly sociological in its aims 
and scope, while in Europe the old theological 
and dogmatic bias has lingered on. While in 
America religion is perhaps becoming a means 
to an end, the European considers religion an 
end in itself. German Protestantism, for in- 
stance, is “appallingly remote from the social 
forces that are changing the material world,” 
and in Germany “theological interest prevails 


over social interest, in marked contrast to the 
tendency in America.” The German labor 
movement is either Catholic or anti-religious 
and the gulf between Protestantism and the 
workers could hardly be wider. 

In England, “churches might be said to 
occupy a middle position between Continental 


. Protestantism and that of the United States.” 


Though British clergymen take a keen interest 
in social affairs, as industrial and economic 
problems, nevertheless an unworldly pre- 
occupation with such doctrinal questions as 
the Prayer Book controversy and an estab- 
lished Church of England, “‘itself a burdensome 
social handicap,” are far from being in accord 
with the American ideal. “If in matters of 
practical service England stretches hands 
across the Atlantic,” says Mr. Johnson, “in 
theology her hands appear to be stretched 
across the North Sea.” 

Scandinavia possesses “a rugged Protestant- 
ism ... characterized more by theological 
interest than by social passion,” while Holland 
shows a similar trend. In Russia “the most 
impressive religious phenomenon . . . is Com- 
munism itself, which may well be described 
as a fanatical, atheistic sect which has erected 
altars to Marxian Socialism. . . . Russia is 
the classic example of what happens when for 
generations humanitarianism has gone one way 
and religion another.” 

Mr. Johnson is uncertain as to why the 
churches of Europe are playing so slight a 
part in the social progress of humanity. Possi- 
bly it is due to an aversion of church leaders 
for labor and socialist movements because 
they are tainted with materialistic Marxism. 
Or possibly the assumption of the responsi- 
bilities of social betterment by political and 
civic authorities may have robbed the churches 
of all initiative. He adds: “It is amazing to 
an American to discover the breadth and 
thoroughness of the welfare undertakings of the 
British and German governments. The social 
program of the British Labor party seems to 
be more like that of a church council than that 
of a political organization.” Ramsay Mac- 
donald, he beiieves, is a great evangelical spirit. 

How un-American seems the case of 4 
Church of England rector of a tiny English 


village, “where six or seven hundred people | 


have a church which oozes history and a 
rectory pretentious enough for an archbishop.” 
Here the rector administers the sacraments 
to his scanty flock, “but his chief function 
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seems to be that of custodian of 
the tradition of the old church. 
A clever woodworker, he has 
spent three years in building an 
ornamental cover for the baptis- 
mal font, which is doubtless ex- 
pected to be a great asset to 
the community.” Therein lies 
implied the contrast which Mr. 
Johnson seeks to present. 


Fewer Churches, 
More Churchgoers 


r HE dissolution of a Prot- 
estant church in America 
to-day . . . should really be 
celebrated with a beautiful ritual, 
filled with the spirit of optimism 
over the triumph of a better 
Protestantism.” 
So speaks the Rev. John Rich- 
elsen, pastor of a Buffalo Pres- 
byterian church, in Scribner’s 














Magazine. And Mr. Richelsen 
proceeds to justify this seem- 
ingly paradoxical statement with 
statistics which indicate that there are fewer 
and fewer Protestant churches, yet more 
and more Protestant church members of 
all important denominations. The decrease 
in the number of churches is attributed to a 
truly Darwinian survival of the fittest in any 
one community, where some enterprising 
church offers premier attractions “either be- 
cause of its location, architecture, musical 
equipment, Sunday-school facilities or its 
preacher’s curly hair.” 

For such reasons the faithful desert their 
own places of worship and flock to this favored 
church, other congregations gradually dwin- 
dling and dying. Says Mr. Richelsen, “It is 
mainly in the rural sections that these little, 
abandoned Protestant churches stand out like 
sore thumbs.” 

But this decrease in the number of churches 
(since 1921 the Presbyterians have lost 345 
organizations, though they have gained 204,- 
908 adherents) merely indicates larger con- 
gregations at the expense of denominational and 
doctrinal sectarianism. ‘“ Formerly people were 
concerned about the mode of baptism, fore- 
ordination, free will, election, and transub- 


Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
THE EMPTY CHURCH—SIGN OF THE TIMES 


stantiation,” says Mr. Richelsen. ‘‘ Now there 
is little of such intensity of religious opinion. 
The prevailing sentiment of modern Protestant- 
ism is that one denominational hody is about as 
right as another.” 

Mr. Richelsen is optimistic as to the future 
of a changing Protestantism, as shown by his 
statement that “church-membership is to-day 
the best-sold commodity in America. More 
people join churches between Christmas and 
Easter than there are hot-dogs sold between the 
4th of July and Labor Day.” For 1927 the 
Presbyterian Church ‘:ad a gain of 18,157 
members net, the Baptists gathered in some 
41,712 new brethren, the Congregationalists 
increased by 22,665, and the Episcopolians 
increased by 17,259. The Lutherans gained 
67,879, the Methodists gained 150,910, the 
Disciples 44,801, and the Evangelicals 9,764. 
Yet during the past ten years the Congrega- 
tionalists have lost 1,046 church organizations, 
the Presbyterians 1,204. Other denominations 
have lost in a like proportion. 

All this, to Mr. Richelsen’s way of thinking, 
is on the right track and much to the good. 
There is less of inter-churchly competition and 
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more of union and codperation. In short, 
“Protestantism is gaining in memberships, but 
is abandoning weak churches in the interest of 
consolidation. This has come about not by 
high-sounding proclamations of purpose, but 
by the silent decisions of church-members to 
jump the denominational traces.” 


Who Are the 
Gypsies? 


HE GYPSIES are one of the most mys- 
terious and romantic peoples on earth. 
Whether you meet them driving automobiles 
in America, on foot in England, on donkeys in 
Arabia, caravanning through Hungary, Spain 
or Rumania, camping by Norwegian fiords, 
bartering with Laplanders—everywhere and 
always—they are the same wanderers, living 
by their wits, gay, utterly irresponsible, with a 
body of custom and legends which, in spite of 
their wanderings, remains apparently little 
changed since the days when they left their 
native land. The whereabouts of that land no- 
body, not even they themselves, really knows. 
Konrad Bercovici, whose colorful tales of 
_ Gypsy life find their way into almost every 
anthology of the best contemporary short 
stories, writes in McClures concerning the origin 
and nature of this strange people. 





One day in 1417, Mr. Bercovici’s tale begins, 
there appeared in Germany a horde of sun- 
burned, ragged men and women, who thronged 
the roads, invaded homes, begging or stealing 
whatever they fancied. At their head were 
men on horseback, dressed inj scarlet, who 
bore themselves with the airs of noblemen. 
They displayed letters from emperors and 
princes permitting them to pass unhindered on 
their destructive way. They stole, bartered 
and swindled, told fortunes and practiced 
sorcery upon a credulous peasantry, which soon 
lived in terror of them. They said they came 
from lower Egypt, condemned to a seven-year 
exile to atone for a deadly sin committed by 
their ancestors. 

Later they appeared in Switzerland, and 
then in Italy. The fear they spread in Ger- 
many and Switzerland was nothing compared 
to the hysteria they created in Italy. Here 
they were on their way to see the Pope to get 
absolution. By this time the small band of a 
few hundred had grown to thousands. Later 
they appeared in France with a letter of pro- 
tection from the Pope. 

In Spain, still later, so great were their depre- 
dations that Ferdinand and Isabella were 
finally moved to disobey the letter of the Pope, 
and ordered the Gypsies prosecuted. Since 
that time the Gypsies have lived in more or less 
constant prosecution from the authorities. Soon 
learning to conform to all outward appearances 

with the laws, religions and 











customs of whatever country 
they were passing through, 
they did not really change. 

It is ridiculous to be- 
lieve that these people did 
come from lower Egypt, 
says Mr. Bercovici, and 
relates in some detail the 
investigations into their 
origin which have been made. 
The present theories held by 
philologists and anthropolo- 
gists is that the Gypsies 
came originally from north- 
ern India. Their language 
still shows an intimate re- 
lationship with the Sanskrit 
dialect of this district. Their 
racial measurements con- 
form to those of the lowest 
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A GROUP OF AMERICAN GYPSIES 


caste in present-day India— 
the Sudras, or untouchables. 
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These Sudras differ in important racial ways 
from the other three castes in the Indian social 
system, the Brahmins, Chartriers, and Beis. It 
is believed that they, and accordingly the 
Gypsies also, are descend- 
ants of the race which in- 
habited India before its 
conquest by the present 
upper classes. These were 
the Zatts, of whom Arabian 
historians tell strange, war- 
like tales. Naturally, an- 
thropologists explain, the 
conquered Zatts were prob- 
ably treated like slaves 
or actually enslaved, 
and so acquired their 
present menial position 
in the Indian caste 
system. Although the 
conquest of the Zatts 
began, in so far as we 
know, about the time 
of Alexander the Great, 
it was not completed 
until the ninth century, 
A. D., when most of 
the Zatts were either 





WILLIAM SYDNEY PORTER 


It was in 1883 that a slim, young soda clerk 
named William Sydney Porter, who later took 
the name of O. Henry, left his native town of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, to go to the 
ranch country of Texas. 
He was a sad misfit on 
the ranch, but he did lose 
the hacking cough which 
had been the reason for 
his going. He also ac- 
quired enough stories of 
Texas life for the many 
yarns he was destined 
later to spin. 

His principal task about 
the ranch, since he 
proved remarkably inept 
at sheep-herding, was 
to ride fifteen miles after 
the mail to the post- 
office store at Fort 
Ewell. This long, 
dusty ride under a broil- 
ing sun he at first per- 
formed with no par- 
ticular enthusiasm. But 
then Clarence Crozier, 
niece of the Fort Ewell 





slain or captured, or (O tee store proprietor, came 
made their way into to visit her uncle. 
Asia Minor and thence to Europe. “Infil- Soon Will Porter was developing an interest 


trating themselves everywhere, they allow 
little infiltration from the outside. Humbled 
and despised by everybody, they consider 
themselves above all other nations on earth. 

“They are the happiest, gayest, most light- 
hearted people in the world. They can sing 
and dance under all circumstances. Instead of 
imitating other people, they are being imitated 
now by all those who want to snatch an hour’s 
happiness and freedom from the woefully 
civilized trap in which we live.” 


O. Henry’s 
Own Story 


ITH all the stories O. Henry wrote, there 

was one true onehe never wrote. Hewas 
the hero, and the heroine was a brown-eyed 
maiden who threw him over for a long, white 
ostrich plume. This story is told for the first 
time in Bunkers Monthly, the Magazine of Texas, 
by Florence Stratton and Vincent Burke. 


in the mail that took him into Fort Ewell three 
times a week: then every evening he would 
mount his dun-colored pony and take the weary 
ride to the town so that he might buy candy, 
stationery, and other things which he could not 
afford, from the fair hand of Clarence, who 
helped in the store. And after supper, with 
Clarence at the organ, they sang “I Stood on 
the Bridge at Midnight” and ‘Gathering Up 
the Shells at the Sea Shore, Those were the 
Happy Days of Yore.” 

ut the course of Will Porter’s love did 
not run smooth. His prospects were not such 
as to please Clarence’s Aunt Kitty. Aunt 
Kitty was wise. She had a long, curling white 
ostrich plume much admired by Clarence. She 
offered it to her niece if only the niece would 
go home and forget young Will Porter. And 
one day Will arrived at Fort Ewell to find that 
Clarence had left, without even a farewell. 

It was not long after this blow—for blow it 
must have been if the poetry he wrote to Clar- 
ence was testimony of anything other than a 
lively imagination—that Will, himself, left the 
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ranch for Austin, Texas, where he worked as 
bookkeeper, bank clerk, and later, bought 
Brann’s Iconoclast, a satiric weekly, which he 
edited somewhat unsuccessfully. In 1895 he 
joined the Houston Post as columnist. 

In 1896 he was indicted on a charge of em- 
bezzling bank funds. According to various 
authorities, there seems no doubt that he was 
innocent, but in a moment of insane impulse 
he fled to Honduras, and when the death 
of his wife, whom he had married a few years 
before, called him back, he was tried, and 
served a prison sentence of three years and 
three months. In prison he settled down to 
serious short-story writing. After his release 
he went to New York, and continued to pro- 
duce at a great rate the stories which became 
rapidly more and more famous. Most of O. 
Henry’s work was done in the ten years be- 
tween 1900 and igro, during which year he 
died in New York City. 


Hokum of' the 
Intelligentsia 


OKUM is a favorite word used by the in- 
telligentsia to describe the high-sounding 
but meaningless or mistaken credos of profes- 
sional patriots, high-powered publicity men, 
class agitators and such. Bunkum, hot air, a lot 
of tripe, are other slang terms used to designate 
the grandiose vaporings that such groups pub- 
lish abroad and by which they guide their lives. 
But the intelligentsia, whether they realize it 
or not, have a hokum all their own, announces 
Catherine Beach Ely in the North American 
Review. She finds that prejudices and misap- 
prehensions flourish luxuriantly among the 
super-minds. 

The First Specimen of the Intelligentsia’s 
Hokum: The Middle Class is Thick-headed and 
Hard-hearted. According to the literature of 
the intellectuals, the Middle Class is bigoted, 
prosaic, commercial, inartistic, crude, un- 
progressive. There is, in fact, not a good word 
to be said for it. And yet, Miss Ely points 
out, “a large proportion of the world’s greatest 
statesmen, painters, writers, actors, poets and 
musicians came from this Middle Class. . . . In 
this same despised Middle Class originated 
many of the great historical progressions—the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, the spread of 
popular education, pioneering and exploration.” 


Second Specimen of the Intelligentsia’s Ho- 
kum: The New has value merely because it is new, 
and the Old is worthless merely because it is old. 
That wisdom consists in choosing the best, 
whether it is old or new, does not occur to them. 

Third Specimen of the Intelligentsia’s Hokum: 
Pessimism ts more artistic than Optimism. “Un- 
doubtedly, black is the favorite color among 
modern literary zsthetes,” writes Miss Ely. 
‘Every novel or play of undiluted intellectuals 
must terminate in fog or pitch darkness.” 

The Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Specimens of the 
Intelligentsia’s Hokum: The Mental Faddist is 
an Original Genius; Realism consists in details 
of Unchastity; Degeneracy is Piquant. 

The Seventh Specimen of the Intelligentsia’s 
Hokum: The Puritan Complex excludes Art and 
Beauty. Modern literary folk caricature the 
Puritans as solemn-faced cranks who punished 
everyone who enjoved himself. ‘‘Fow is it,” 
asks Miss Ely, “‘that Puritan houses, furniture, 
and other decorations are supplying at this 
very moment inspiration for modern artists?” 

Eighth Specimen of the Intelligentsia’s Ho- 
kum: The Victorians were Fussy Idiots. To de- 
prive the intellectuals of the Victorian age as a 
butt for ridicule would be to rob them of their 
chief stock in trade. Yet “‘in spite of thcir tidies, 
kerosene lamps, early bedtime hours . . . the 
Victorians did have homes end literature, their 
era did produce famous personalities.” 

Ninth Specimen of the Intelligentsia’s Hokum: 
Protestant Ministers are Pretentious Hypocrites. 
“The Intelligentsia stuff a large dummy with 
their prejudices and call it a clergyman,” says 
Miss Ely. And the public seems to like it. 

Tenth Specimen of the Intelligentsia’s Hokum: 
Slander of the Dead is Clever Biography. This 
is a safe sport, which appeals to the cynical 
temperament of the modern intellectual, and 
requires a certain amount of ingenuity. 

Eleventh Specimen of the Intelligentsia’s 
Hokum: The Intellect is an infallitle Guide to 
Truth. Were Miss Ely draws her conclusion: 

“We are not creatures of one dimension. 
Yet the undiluted intellectual, ignoring the 
other dimensions of human nature, bases his 
viewpoint upon the intellect alone, thereby 
starving the very intellect which he idolizes. 
In spite of his vehement assertion of his own 
superior breadth and perspicacity, he is in 
reality of all modern men the most limited in 
vision and insight, and in balanced faculties. 
Consequently he has nothing better for the 
public than Hokum.” 
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The Doctor 
of Labrador 


“ FABRADOR and Grenfell are synony- 

mous,” writes Theodore L. Badger in 
the North American Review, describing the 
medical missionary whose 


for medical work, and there is poverty to be 
relieved, miscarriages of justice to be straight- 
ened, industrial problems to be solved, or new 
projects to be started. Grenfell is not only a 
doctor, but a teacher and preacher as well. 
“Almost devoid of a theology and of sectarian 
wranglings, he is unorthodox but with a fear- 

lessness of conviction that 





work on the Labrador coast 
is so widely known. “He 
stands ‘out as a figure be- 
loved by those among whom 
he has lived, a man with 
courage, fearlessness, and 
determination, and one 
whose simplicity of mind 
and spirit has lent itself 
to those about him.” 

Thirty years ago Wilfred 
Grenfell, now Sir/Wilfred 
Grenfell, first. sailed into 
St. Anthony on the eastern 
tip of Newfoundland, ‘in 
the small ketch in which 
he had crossed the Atlantic. 
He was an Oxford man 
come to see what he could 
do, and he found St. An- 
thony an obscure fishing 
village. 








Christ’s teachings are the 
motive force in life and 
the source of greatest 
happiness.” 

He has founded schools 
—day schools and summer 
schools taught by college 
students. His orphanages 
for the children of fisher- 
men drowned with the fish- 
ing fleet stand out above 
the local schools. There are 
projects for child-welfare, 
industrial work, farming 
and the herding of goats, 
cows, and reindeer. These 
have been attended with 
varying success, for some 
schemes are ventures and 
must necessarily not work 
out. Lady Grenfell has 
been of great help to the 








“In the two succeeding © Underwood 
years hospitals were built, 
at the request and with the 
aid of authoritiesin St. John’s, Newfoundland, at 
Battle Harbor in Labrador at the eastern en- 
trance of the Straits of Belle Isle, and at Indian 
Harbor, two hundred miles north of this,” writes 
Mr. Badger. ‘“They were the beginnings of the 
work that has continued. Some years later, 
St. Anthony with its fine habor and more con- 
venient location was chosen as the headquarters 
of the medical mission which in so short a time 
had made an imposing place for itself. Here a 
small wooden hospital was built, and in later 
years, as time and money could be found, more 
structures rose—workshops, warehouses, the 
undenominational school, an orphanage, indus- 
trial shop, codperative store, and power plants. 
The Mission drew new families, offered a new 
security for the sick, and brought work for 
many.” 

On his little hospital ship Strathcona II Dr. 
Grenfell still sails forth each summer, skirting 
the shores and stopping at hamlets along the 
way to render aid. In every port there is need 


SIR WILFRED GRENFELL 


doctor in these expeditions 
and adventures in the 
North. 

“The doctor does little surgery to-day, for 
his energy has necessarily been diverted toward 
channels of executive work, writing, lecturing, 
and elaborating new projects for develop- 
ment,” continues Mr. Badger. ‘Labrador is 
his laboratory of life, his field of experimenta- 
tion, made possible by many loyal workers. . . . 
St. Anthony he has seen grow as the center, of 
work expanding far along the coasts, as a 
monument to his courage and devotion.” 

Moreover, “St. Anthony has now become the 
center for many other mission stations. There 
are other hospitals at Battle Harbor, across the 
Straits of Belle Isle; at Harrington on the 
Canadian Labrador, in the Straits; at Indian 
Harbor in Eskimo Bay; and at Northwest 
River at the bottom of Hamilton Inlet, the 
winter station of Indian Harbor. Each one is 
the center of medical work for many miles of 
coast, and for the fishing fleets north for’ the 
summer. St. Anthony receives patients from 
the whole of Newfoundland.” 
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Mr. Hoover 
on Education 


UR prosperity is based fundamentally 

upon our educational system. American 
democracy, which gave us our ideal of universal 
education, now depends for its success upon 
that ideal. Such is the essence of statements 
made by Secretary Hoover in an interview 
with William Hard, published in Good Ho:se- 
keeping. Here, in brief, is his reasoning: 

Mr. Hard was talking to Mr. Hoover about 
the sameness of European criticisms of America. 
Almost universally they accuse this country of 
a “standardization” which reaches out deaden- 
ingly to include even our education. Through 
a system of mass education, their argument 
runs, the country is being leveled to a uniform 
intellectual mediocrity. Mr. Hoover, competent 
to discuss conditions both in Europe and 
America, was quick to refute these criticisms, 
and to reverse the European verdict com- 
pletely. The result of equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all, he said, is not to produce a 
dead level, but to accentuate the differences 
between individuals—to give to those who have 
unusual abilities a chance to develop. 

The growth of American industry beyond 
that of Europe is a result, pure and simple, of 
education for all, Mr. Hoover proceeds. 


“Europeans are inclined to attribute our ad- 
vanced industrial position simply to mass 
production. But how do we get mass produc- 
tion? We get it through leadership, and through 
leadership only. We get it through producing 
men who can organize men. We get it through 
sending out of our schools a steady torrent of 
youths among whom, along with the imbibing 
of some information, there has been lighted 
the flame of open rivalry, of free choice, of 
personal will, of self-respect, of imagination. 

“We have to-day, in institutions of higher 
learning in the United States, more students 
than have all the other billion and a half of 
people in the rest of the world put together,” 
Mr. Hoover points out. And the reason that 
this astonishing fact is true is that we have 
found that education of ‘the masses” pays. 

We could blot out the automobile in- 
dustry for a generation and our civilization 
would survive. If we blot out our school busi- 
ness for a generation we would slip back a 
thousand years in progress.” 


Primitive Sport 


N Die Woche of Berlin, C. Baade-Koye 

tells of the cherished sports of various 
exotic peoples, sports which are native to the 
soil. He finds in the fact that some sort of 
game is found everywhere, an indication of the 
universality of competition 
in one form or another. 











The games of Egypt, Baby- 
lon, Assyria, and our own 
Central American Mayas 
furnish the writer with classi- 
cal background, and thence 
he proceeds to touch lightly 
on the farthest ends of the 
earth: 

“ Besides the familiar arch- 
ery, ball games, and toma- 
hawk-pitching, I found 
among certain Indian tribes 
a sport which steeled them 
to the uttermost degree and 
made them senseless to 
pain,” he writes. “Young 
men let themselves be pierced 
by a knife through a fold 
of their flesh, then leather 
thongs were drawn through. 








© Underwood 


PRIMITIVE SPORTSMEN—AFRICAN NATIVES PLAYING BAO 


An Indian on a horse held 
the thongs in his hand, and 
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now began a race between the contestants in 
which it was easy to see which one would 
cross the goal as winner. The fleshfolds were 
torn from the arms of the losers, who were 
unable to maintain so fast a pace.” 

From this brisk pastime Mr. Baade-Koye 
turns to the Far East, where wrestling, fencing, 
and archery are all the rage. In Japan these 
sports are supreme, while the swift-footed 
South Sea Moro must show his courage and 
nimbleness in a risky tree-climbing exhibition 
before he can win his loved one. India and 
China have various games, and the Siberians 
delight in knuckle-bones. But one of the 
jolliest of all sport carnivals, says the author, 
is the glamorous pig-racing season in North 
Borneo—“swine-riding, an amusement also 
known among us in various parts of Germany.” 
Even the Eskimos are adepts at ice-hockey, 
which they play with whalebone balls and 
sticks, but without skates. In conclusion, 
“one can truly say that games and sweepstakes 
have been widely spread already, and will be- 
come increasingly so, by converging cultural 
influence.” 


Successful Failures 


OGER BABSON is an authority on 
business trends whose opinion is widely 
sought. It is interesting to have him recall 
in Collier’s some advice given to him thirty 
years ago by James J. Hill, the railroad builder. 
“The greatest opportunities for legitimate 
money-making,” said Mr. Hill, “lie in the 
buying of securities of companies that have 
just been reorganized or, better still, that are 
in the process of reorganization.” 

To list the railroad systems that have been 
in receivers’ hands, and have emerged success- 
fully, would be almost like calling the entire 
roll. Reading, Erie, Atchison, Northern 
Pacific, Pere Marquette, Southern, St. Louis 
& San Francisco, Rock Island, St. Paul; 
the stigma of failure has been erased by 
reorganizing genius. Ten years ago Pere 
Marquette shares sold as low as $10; now they 
are worth thirteen times as much. In that 
same year St. Louis & San Francisco Railway 
stock could be bought for less than $10; now it 
costs nearly ten times as much. Both roads 
were then emerging from reorganizations. 

Industrial companies, in his opinion, will 
offer more frequent opportunities for bargains 


in the future, for they are more subject to 
changes in business conditions, their financial 
structure needs no approval by regulating 
authorities, and they are more dependent for 
success upon good management. 

“The investor who intelligently assumes 
risk in connection with a reorganization per- 
forms a valuable service and is entitled to a 
high return.” The reader should have in mind 
that Mr. Babson would be among the first 
to insist that this type of investment is for the 
man with surplus funds, who can afford to 
take a chance, and not for widows and orphans. 


Market Value of a 
Personality 


AN ENTERPRISE grows and prospers if 
there is an outstanding personality at its 
head. Character, force, and charm must be 
there, as well as mental equipment and busi- 
ness experience. 

Mr. Pierce H. Fulton, in the Magazine of 
Wall Street, has no difficulty in mentioning 
names that make his argument, summarized 
above, seem convincing, though the cynical 
reader might wonder which came first—the hen 
or the egg. Is the General Motors Corporation 
prosperous because of Messrs. Sloan and 
Raskob? Or are those two gentlemen outstand- 
ing personalities as a result of the success of 
General Motors? 

The late Judge Gary is Mr. Fulton’s first 
exhibit. Optimist, he inspired optimism and 
thus created business. He kept the Steel 
Corporation out of labor troubles. He won 
the confidence of stockholders, of government 
officials, and of the public. How much is such 
a man worth to a billion-dollar corporation? 

The steel business likewise furnishes the 
author’s second exhibit—Charles M. Schwab, 
chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
In the automobile field he selects Alfred P. 
Sloan, John J. Raskob, and Walter P. Chrysler. 
Among railroad presidents he brings forward 
W. B. Storey of Atchison and.the late Howard 
Elliott of Northern Pacific. In _ banking 
circles he points to Charles E. Mitchell, A. 
Barton Hepburn, and Albert H. Wiggin. 

If the man at the top is all right, the entire 
personnel down to office boy is likely to be all 
right. If he is lacking, the whole organization 
may be correspondingly weak and ineffective. 
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A Lonc CoursE IN AMERICAN MyTHOLOGY 














Mythical prosperity, mythical economy, mythical facts, and mythical men; 
the last eight years may well be treated by the historian as the mythical age of Amer- 
ican history. 

CLAUDE G. Bowers, Democratic ‘‘keynote” speaker, addressing his 
party’s national convention at Houston, Texas. 


MANTELL’s SUCCESSOR? 


Mussolini is posing. He is a master at posing whether before one, a thousand, 
ora million watchers. His skill is tremendous and seldom fails him. His bag of tricks 
is inexhaustible. . . . Unquestionably millions of persons, not only in Italy but 
abroad, are captivated and disarmed by his consummately effective histrionics. 

PeRcY WINNER, in Current History. 


Down witH Kine At-ConHo.! 


We will not vote for a wet, 
We will not vote for a wet, 
We do not choose to vote for booze; 
We will not vote for a wet. 
As sung by anti-Smith Drys, at the Democratic national convention. 


SoLtomon 1n Att His Gtiory 


Several smartly dressed students have been seen recently wearing sports clothes 
of the styles that are accepted by those who set the standard. One Princeton man 
wore a... tan tweed jacket, green and white striped madras shirt . . . figured 
foulard tie of yellow background with pale green figures, green cashmere pull-over 
sweater . . . plain white flannel trousers, and white buckskin shoes with tan wing- 
tip trimming. Roy WEsTON, in a style article in College Humor. 


SHORT BUT SWEET 


The campaign on behalf of Governor Smith seems to have boiled down to two 
arguments. He will end Prohibition. He is a good fellow and has a warm heart. 
Editorial, in the New York Herald-Tribune. 


THe CRADLE OF THE REFORMATION 


Geneva is the home of the League of Nations, a supremely tame society, of the 
International Y. M. C. A., the safest and soundest organization on earth, and of 159 
other uplift associations, supported to a large extent by elderly people who want to 
bring in the millennium without making anybody feel bad. Geneva is a Mecca for 
noble ladies of both sexes, physically and spiritually past the prime of life. Geneva 
is the resort of nice folks—everybody here is nice, and kind and clean and peaceable, 
every one speaks in a soft voice and is accommodating beyond belief. 

R. H. Marxuam, in Unity. 
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AS STATED 


BE.IEVE It or Nor 


A democracy which has to make its final choice between Hoover and Smith has 
proved its capacity for self-government. Editorial, in the New York World. 


An Otp-Wor.tp Ecuo 


America is now assured of having next year for the first time since the war a 
President of real ability and personal force. 
Editorial, in the London New Statesman. 


Is YoDELLING BANNED? 


The Fascisti oppress the South Tyrolese to an extent unknown (outside the 
frontiers of Soviet Russia) throughout the course of modern history. 
G. E. R. GepcE, in the London Contemporary Review. 


INTERNATIONAL TRICKERY 


Diplomacy is a path of dalliance to be negotiated with the skill of a funambulist. 
Enemies at home, plotting to traduce and supplant; colleagues at hand, scheming to 
frustrate, make the dusty length of Legation Street like a rice paddie sewn with garter 
snakes, ANNULET ANDREWS OBL, in Travel. 


An AmpLe HERITAGE 


Germanism, puritanism, marxism, the doctrine of evolution, the spirit of democ- 
racy issued from Rousseau and the French Revolution. 
Eppy Bauer, in the Revue de Geneve. 


TAILS ARE OUTMODED 


Mr. Darwin tells us that our remote ancestors used to wear tails, but it isn’t the 
fashion any more. This is where a kite is like a man. An up-to-date kite does not 
need a tail any more than you or I do, but it has to be a good kite. 

CHARLES SCHERMERHORN PEASE, in John Martin’s Book. 


Wuy Coo.uipce Cuose Not To 


Before leaving for Wisconsin, President Coolidge was observed to be limping 
slightly as the result of a blister on his heel. Perhaps, if one knew it all, that is the real 
reason why he did not c. to r. From the New Yorker. 


Happy Days—To CoME 


If we compare what we have now with what we can and shall have in the future, 


we have hardly scratched the surface of prosperity. 
Henry Forp, in the World’s Work. 


SIAMESE ‘TWINS 


An editorial writer in the British Outlook says that since publication in that 
magazine of articles on America’s Presidential candidates, a number of correspondents 
have written to ask the difference between ‘‘Republican” and “Democrat.” One 
wants to know, “Are they merely cries, as for example, ‘Oxford and Cambridge,’ or is 
there any real meaning behind them?” “Cries,” is good. 

The writer of the editorial said he felt somewhat like the clergyman who was 
asked to explain the difference between the cherubim and the seraphim. Once upon 
a time, he replied, there had been a difference, but it had been settled long ago. 

EvEtyn A. Cummins, in The Living Church. 
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Midsummer Notes 


To: particularly seasonable works, both 
published by Greenberg at 112 East 1oth 
Street, New York, are “A Guide to the Wild 
Flowers,” by Norman Taylor, Curator of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, and “A Guide to 
the Trees,” by Dr. Carlton C. Curtis, Professor 
of Botany at Columbia University. Both 
books are reasonably non-technical, usable, and 
at the same time scientifically accurate. They 
are of pocket size and in flexible, waterproof 
binding. 

“Old Mother Earth” is the title of a series 
of ‘‘arm-chair talks” by Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, 
Harvard Professor of Geology (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press). ‘‘The Origin of Life,” “The 
Evolution of Mankind,” and ‘“‘The Philosophy 
of Evolution” are some of the topics which, in 
connection with other more narrowly geological 
themes, are discussed and explained with the aid 
of diagrams, maps and photographs, the whole 
forming a popular and informing treatment of 
scientific progress. 

Two other Harvard Press publications of 
notably, popular appeal are “American Negro 
Folk Songs,’’ by, Newman I. White, of Duke 
University, and “‘The South Carolina Ballad,” 
for which the material was collected and edited 
by Prof. Reed Smith; of the University of South 
Carolina. 

The third series of “Carolina Folk Songs,” 
edited by Frederick H. Koch, is announced by 
Holt. 

“American Mountain Songs,” collected by 
Ethel Park Richardson and edited and ar- 
ranged by Sigmund Spaeth, is a new publication 
by Greenberg of New York. 

Who could be a more suitable biographer of 
Peter Stuyvesant, Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam, than Hendrik Van Loon? A 
Dutchman himself, Mr. Van Loon has made in 
his earlier writings an unusual appeal to modern 
American readers. This new life of the 
picturesque Dutch Governor, published by 
Holt, is the outcome of much research in the 
archives of Holland. Besides being an enter- 
taining biography, it is a study of Dutch efforts 
at colonization in America. 

An early fall publication (Macmillan Com- 
pany) will be a life of Thomas Hardy, for which 
the material was gathered by the author’s wife 
from his-own words and diaries. Indeed, the 


? 


publishers assert that most of the book was 
read and revised by Hardy himself. 

Another welcome announcement has to do 
with Theodore Roosevelt’s diaries and comes 
from Charles Scribner’s Sons. This book, 
covering the period of Roosevelt’s boyhood and 
youth, will be a companion volume to “ Roose- 
velt’s Letters to His Children,” and among 
the illustrations will be drawings and photo- 
graphs never before published. 

A biography likely to attract more than usual 
attention because: of its subject’s live and win- 
ning personality is “Struggle: The Life and Ex- 
ploits of Commander Richard E. Byrd,” by 
Charles V. Murphy (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company). The same prediction may safely be 
made regarding John Philip Sousa’s ‘‘ Marching 
Along” (Boston: Hale, Cushman and Flint), 
in which the bandmaster tells his own story. 

The latest addition to published Civil War 
memoirs is Gen. John Gibbon’s “Personal Rec- 
ollections” (Putnam’s). This beok, however, 
covers more than the war period. 

For its July book the Literary Guild of 
America selected ‘An Indian Journey,” by 
Waldemar Bonsels (Albert and Charles Boni). 
The same publishers have brought out “Ad- 
ventures of an African Slaver,” by Captain 
Canot, said to be a true story of slaving on the 
Guinea Coast and slave smuggling in the 
Caribbean when slavery had been outlawed. 

Colonial administration in Africa is discussed 
by Raymond Leslie Buell in a two-volume work 
entitled ‘‘The Native Problem in South Africa” 
(Macmillan). This is largely a study of facts 
disclosed by official documents. 

“Condemned to Devil’s Island,” by Mrs. 
Blair Niles (Harcourt, Brace and Company), 
is an account of the horrors of convict life 
in this penal colony. It seems to have been 
written from humanitarian motives and has 
attracted the notice of criminologists. 

In connection with the vogue of Clara 
Laughlin’s ‘‘So You’re Going to England” 
(Houghton Mifflin), a new series of travel books 
by Miss Laughlin is announced. . This will be 


called, “‘When It All Comes True.”’ -It is in- 
tended especially for young readers. 
“This Advertising Business,” by Roy S. 


Durstine, will be brought%out in September by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


For notices of current books see pages 18, 20, 22, 23, 24 of the Advertising Section. 
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